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Meany Calls for Legislation 
To Stamp Out All Job Bias 


Big Three Billon Apprentices 
‘Offer Held 


BackedbyAFL-CIO 
Inadequate 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has endorsed legislation aimed 
at eliminating racial discrimination in apprenticeship programs, 
while emphasizing strongly that more far-reaching measures are 

By Eugene A. Kelly required to ensure equal job opportunity. 
Detroit—The Auto Workers “There is racial discrimination in apprenticeship and vocational 
—_ for i Aco Cae <a training programs and we in the AFL-CIO have opposed and do 
erican ; 
wake of almost identical contract 
offers from the “Big Three” of 


oppose it,” Meany declared in tes-® 
timony before a House Labor sub- O t tR t 
committee, “We want it ended.” 
the industry which the union F | He expressed the hope that an u pu a € 
talled “woefully inadequate.” apprenticeship bill sponsored by 
With the UAW executive board 
due to meet here Tuesday to re- 


e 
Chairman Adam Clayton Powell | iA : ied to 
view the offers and decide if a 


(D-N. Y.) of the House Education 

& Labor Committee would be “only 
8 strike should be called after Big 
Three contracts expire Aug. 31, the 


* 
~<l/a first step” in a legislative attack R 
“|on discrimination. The bill would ecession 
union filed unfair labor practice Saee Se Lanet De. se ene By Robert B. Cooney 
charges against General Motors 


age opportunities for minority 

with the Detroit office of the Na- groups in apprentice training and} The recession has left the na- 

tional Labor Relations Board. bar federal certification of programs | tion’s economy with a scar of 
GM refused to bargain in good 


which discriminate on the basis of | }gwer productivity as well as the 
Meah UAW Vice Pres. Leonard BILL AIMED AT elimina ing paeeoey discrimination in apprentice- race, creed or color. icin of ret Aa unemploy- 


Woodcock said, by warning the ship training is only one of steps needed to insure equal job oppor- The subcommittee, headed by ment, according to government 
union against ‘inflationary” con-|tunity, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told House Labor subcom-|R¢P-. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) reports, _— ” 

tract terms but refusing three times | mittee. He urged also a national FEP law. also heard: The Labor Dept. announced 
to provide data on prices and profits @ Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the that output rat h 
that would enable UAW to deter-| Aid Battle Continues: AFL-CIO Building & Construction| 14! Output Fate per — — 
Cit tte seoncshls age in fact Trades Dept., who declared em- increased by about 2.5 percent in 


inflationary. ® phatically: “We support the object 1960. This was lower than the 
Meanwhile strike vote results en ate as Ses 1 of the TN and wo mapport.the Wl." |Eoe mes mene ine — 


1: : cent per year, the report noted, 
poured into union headquarters @ A. Filip Raundciph, president “largely because of the business 


- th id ‘ e of the Sleeping Car Porters, who Fre Rages 2 na ag rae: 4 
in the nationwide referen- charged in a statement that trade - 
dum among workers in GM, To Retrain J obless union action to end discrimination | tet Part of the year. 


Ford and Chrysler plants. The 2 in apprentice training has been Fastest “Turnaround” 

ballots continued to run in favor By David L. Perlman “slow, spotty, fragmentary and} Meanwhile, the Commerce Dept. 

Tetike entherination by 2 9-1 The Senate passed a labor-backed, Administration bill to retrain woefully inadequate.” He said he) reported the gross national product 
A jobless workers in the skills needed in an automation-changed econ- | WS pleased to note” Meany’s sup-| hit an annual rate of ‘$516 billion 

een. omy as the congressional spotlight shifted to domestic issues after | Pott of the Powell bill. in the second quarter of 1961, “up 

At American Motors, no strike| an inconclusive battle over Pres. Kennedy’s foreign aid program. @ Labor Dept. witnesses, who| sharply by $15 billion from the 


Vote was taken because of manage- 


said the department is in sympathy | first quarter.” This was a faster 
Ment’s previous offer to make con- 


Senate passage of the four-year $655 million retraining bill by a| Ji, the objective of the bill but| “turnaround” than in any of the 


60 to 30 vote followed defeat of a 


Continued on Page 3 ‘ . 5 percent of the training funds | doubted that it would be “helpful.” | prior three postwar recessions, the 
“=e eg perons ee. ath be used for the 16 to 21 age Meany stressed that “the first | Teport pointed out, and brought real 
onze can iiaied. The date wear be to ck. | element” in ending discrimination | Output back to the pre-recession 
IRS Gets $23 Million | |¥ 1 oe Shin hie ialedeads ‘| The bill authorized the Secretary| is to provide full employment. peak of a year earlier. 
More to Nab Evaders Ai: ol ~1ib d seal egies of Labor to make a study of the “If there aren’t enough job op- Pres. Kennedy, commenting 
Recognizing the adage that | | mise school aid bill, sharply pared (Continued on Page 12) (Continued on Page 12) (Continued on Page 10) 
it takes money to make mon- down from the broad aid to educa- 


» © « 

ey, Congress has voted an | | tion program passed by the Senate 3 M D F [ d L d 

extra $23.5 million to the In- and bottled up in the House Rules aj or r u '} r ms n tc e 

ternal Revenue Service to | |Committee. Speaker Sam Rayburn 
help it catch tax evaders. (D-Tex.) announced his support [ A L bi ti M [ Pl £ 

y} The increase, included in | |for the compromise plan after a n nt l tO Ics on Op O O 

eee un oe a . ae meeting with Pres.| New York—Three leading manufacturers of life-saving antibiotic “wonder drugs” have been in- 
“ F A ¥ dicted -on criminal anti-trust charges by a federal grand jury here. 

the Senate following House The Senate-passed manpower 

action, will enable the IRS to | | redevelopment and training bill The companies and their top officers were accused of conspiring to monopolize the $250 million- 

hire 3,365 new employes, in- cantetiiiiien ie. chtidaiad of | market through restrictive patent agreements which have forced conmamers, hospitals and the 

cluding an unspecified num- 100 a workers, the ie of |federal government to pay “unreasonably high prices.” 


ber of tax agents, that | | Whonr would be heads of families |, The indictment, a followup to" Q” Bristol-Myers Co., and Fred-| lean Cyanamid had dominated 


SP ncsea tn Genta Ge otk with at least three years of em- wd ieee paces Sy ioe af eric N. Schwartz, president. the so-called “broad spectrum 
lected for every extra dollar ployment experience. The bill by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), Named as co-conspirators but| antibiotic? market with their 
spent on additional personnel. also includes provision for train- |, mes as defendants: not defendants were the Olin) patented products, Terramycin 
In the past, lack of manpower ing of youngsters in the 16 to 21 @ Charles Pfizer & Co., and Mathieson Chemical Corp. and the} and Aureomycin respectively. 
to check every return thor- age group. The youth training | John E. McKeen, president and Upjohn Co. These antibiotics are effective 
oughly has cost the nation bil- program had originally been in- | board chairman. The 14-page indictment, secured against a wide range of infectious 
lions in revenue, according to troduced in a separate bill but the | @ American Cyanamid Co., and|by the Justice Dept.’s anti-trust] diseases. 7 

the Treasury. Senate Labor Committee com- | Wilbur G. Malcolm, chairman of | division, made these allegations: While competition during the 

bined the two programs. Up to | the board, Until 1953, Pfizer and Amer- (Continued on Page 4) 
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. Changes being made by industry: in 


enough last year to pay income 


- contrast our country’s support of 


‘AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D.'C., AUGUST 26, 1961 


Knight to Convention: 


Job Security Major 


Issue for Unions 


Chicago—“The major concern facing the wage earner today is job 
security,” Pres. O. A. Knight of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers said in his keynote address before the union’s sixth con-|3 


stitutional convention here. 


Knight told the 1,000 voting delegates, union officers and guests 


“the most skilled worker with a 


good work reputation and long sen- 
iority is in danger today of layoff 
due to automation and the rapid 


its ways of doing things. And the 
laid off worker, no matter how great 
his skill and other qualifications, 
cannot depend on re-employment 
in a good job in our increasingly 
complex industrial system.” 

His concern for the unemployed 
was echoed by other top conven- 
tion speakers. T. C. Douglas, head 
of Canada’s New Democratic Party, 
said that a planned economy is the 
answer to his nation’s unemploy- 
ment problem. Douglas, Premier 
of Saskatchewan, said one-third of 
the workers in Canada didn’t earn 


taxes. That’s $1,000 for a single 
person, $2,000 for a married 
couple. 


He said the New Democratic 
Party is launched on a “great 
crusade” to superimpose social- 
economic democracy on political 
democracy. Douglas, a Baptist 
minister before he entered public 
life, said North America is living 
under social-economic tyranny. 
He compared his party’s program 
to the type of socialism found in 


Meany Supports 


Tunisian Claims 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has urged the government to take 
“initiative and leadership” at the 
United Nations’ General Assembly 
meeting to bring about “uncondi- 
tional guarantee of Tunisia’s ter- 
titorial integrity and (the) complete 
right of Tunisian government to 
exercise full and unharassed sov- 
ereignty over all Tunisian territory.” 

In a telegram to Sec. of State 
Dean Rusk, Meany said such Amer- 
ican action was “imperative” to 


self-determination with the out- 
rageous Soviet violation” of that 
principle in Berlin, 

Speedy evacuation of all Tuni- 
sian territory by French forces will 
promote the unity of world de- 
mocracy, reinforce its ideals and 
strengthen its military defenses, 


Meany said. 


countries. Ye 
’ Secretary of Labor Arthur J.|: 


Goldberg said high unemployment 


is a problem of the first concern to | : 
the Administration.~ He listed the| 3 


measures proposed by the Adminis- 
tration to curb the recession that 
was in progress when Pres. Ken- 
nedy took office. Goldberg said 
the consciousness of the people 
should be aroused to the problem 
of hard core joblessness and said all 
Americans who are ready, able and 
willing to work should have work. 

He said that organized labor has 
earned “a respect and appreciation” 
amoung the uncommitted nations of 
Latin America and Asia that has 
enabled it to “exercise an enormous 
influence in the fight against com- 
munism.” Goldberg, after his ad- 
dress, answered questions from 
rank and file delegates. 

Knight called for a shorter 
workweek and said he was 
pleased with what the Adminis- 
tration has done to ease unem- 
ployment. He said if private 
enterprise fails to provide enough 
werk for all who want jobs, the 
government should provide the 
work. Knight turned over to 
Fremier Douglas $1,000 collected 
from members and raised through 
the sale of New Democratic 
Party buttons. 

The convention defeated a bid 
to raise minimum dues from $3 to 
$5 and a resolution calling for ref- 
erendum voting on officers. Elec- 
tions are held at OCAW biennial 
conventions. 

Approved by the Resolutions 
Committee and waiting final action 
by the delegates is a resolution call- 
ing for a union of unemployed 
workers. The resolution calls on 
the AFL-CIO and the Canadian 
Labor Congress to charter an or- 
ganization to represent the jobless. 

Knight urged a raise in per capita 
tax requiring a change in the~un- 
ion’s constitution. 

James McDevitt, director of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education, told the convention that 
a third party exists in American 
politics. He said the coalition of 
southern Democrats and northern 
Republicans works to undermine la- 


bor and social welfare legislation. 


Federal Education Chief Urges 
Higher Salaries for Teachers 


Philadelphia—Higher salaries for the teaching profession are imperative if American education is to 
match the technical achievements of totalitarian states while preserving the ideals of democracy, U. S. 
Education Commissioner Sterling M. McMurrin told the Teachers’ 45th convention here. 

Addressing the convention banquet, McMurrin said the task of the educational system in the pursuit 
of the nation’s goals “is intimately tied up with the quality of teaching.” | 


JOHN E. COSGROVE, right, confers with Deputy Director Edward 


A. McDermott of the Office of C 


being sworn in as OCDM assistant director for training, education 
Cosgrove formerly was AFL-CIO assistant 


and public affairs. 
director of education. 


ivil & Defense Mobilization after 


Brewery Workers Get 
Warning on Job Loss 


Baltimore—Local unions of the Brewery Workers will have to be 


alert against elimination of jobs 
75th anniversary convention warn 


Pres. Karl F. Feller cautioned that all new contracts should con- 
tain safeguards that will soften the impact of the new equipment 


through automation, the union’s 
ed. 


that is revolutionizing the ancient 
industry. 

The convention was told that 
tax hearings on another revolu- 
tionary process—to reconstitute 
_beer from a concentrate—have 
becn postponed until October in 
Washington. The process, devel- 
oped by a chemical company, has 
been under study by the union 
and the industry since it was first 
announced several months ago. 

Preliminary hearings have al- 
ready been held before the Alcohol 
Tax Unit of the Internal Revenue 
Service. The union has taken the 
position that the agency has no right 
to fix a tax on a presently non- 
existent product and wants Con- 
gress to review the entire matter. 

Meany a Speaker 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told the convention banquet that 
he had “a close connection” with 
their union in his early days and 
that it was a pets ed Worker who 
sponsored him and nominated him 


“We must move im the direc- ® 
* tion of fewer and fewer teachers 
' of average and near average 


ability and more and more teach- 
ers of high level ability,” he in- 

_ Sisted, to the applause of the 750 
delegates. 

- Although teaching attracts many 
who might command greater in- 
comes in other fields, McMurrin 
observed, “we are not going to suc- 
ceed in this large task of building 
the teaching profession into what it 
can be and must be without more 
adequate salaries.” 

Another aspect of the problem, 

he suggested, is teacher preparation, 
which he called “one of the soft 
spots of our society.” He urged 
expansion of the basic concepts of 
the art of teaching, a greater em- 
phasis in teacher education on the 
liberal arts and humanities, and 
higher entrance and retention 
standards. 


. On . federal aid to education, 
McCurrin declared that the federal 
government has no designs on con- 
trol of local school systems, as 
opponents of such aid have argued. 
‘ “I personally do not think 
there is any sense in which such 
local control is in jeopardy for 
the simple reason that I have 
been unable to find anyone who 
believes we should have federal 
control of education,” he said. 


Before adjourning, the conven- 
tion took formal action urging en- 
actment of state enabling laws to 
permit collective bargaining by 
teachers. Earlier in the week, AFT 
Pres. Carl J. Megel had voiced the 
union’s national support for the 
efforts of its New York City local 
to win bargaining rights. 

The delegates called for closer 
liaison with other unions, the bring- 


ing of student teachers into the area 


of labor philosophy, and better state 
laws governing teacher tenure and 
employment security. 


They also protested the use of 
group IQ tests as a device that 
discriminates against culturally 
underprivileged children, sup- 
ported efforts of the Freedom 
Riders and the enactment of 
broad civil rights legislation, and 
recommended that the AFT and 
the AFL-CIO jointly increase 
their efforts to organize white 
collar workers. 


Introduced at the convention 
was a unit, “The American Labor 
Movement,” for labor educators, 
teachers and students. Written by 
AFT Vice Pres. Paul B. High of 
Cleveland, it outlines suggestions 
for. studying the development of 
trade unions and their achievements 
from the 18th Century to the 


as president. of the New York State 
Federation of Labor. 

He congratulated the organiza- 
tion for its “long and honorable rec- 
ord . . . on the American trade 
union scene.” 

Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
Auto Workers brought the 235 dele- 
gates and a like number of guests 
his congratulations for a “long rec- 
ord of contributions to the whole 
labor movement.” Noting that his 
father had been an organizer for 
the. Brewery Workers for many 
years, he recalled that it was the 
first union he had known anything 
about. 

Reuther told the convention he 
saw two essential tasks for labor 
in America: To rebuild “the old 
crusading spirit, roll up our 
sleeves and organize the unorgan- 
ized;” and to do “the educational 
job of unionizing the organized.” 


There have been “ugly rumors,” 
he said, about how he feels about 
unions outside the Federation— 
presumably a reference to the 
Teamsters. He brought cheers from 
the delegates when he declared 
“there is no place and there must 
not be any place in the American 
labor movement for crooks or 
Communists.” , 

Top Officers Reelected 

All the major officers were re- 
elected without opposition. Vice 
Pres. John Dehner of Cincinnati 
resigned and was replaced on the 
general executive board by Anthony 
Sapienza of Cleveland. Robert Lew- 
is of New Orleans was also named 
to the board. 

Beatrice Dryer, Findlay, O., a 
cigar worker, became the first wom- 
an to achieve a major office in the 
international union when she was 
elected substitute vice president 
from Dist. 3. 


Company Union 
Ordered Disbanded 
Michigan City, Ind—A major 
electronics firm—Thompson Ramo 
Woolridge, Inc.—which has no con- 
tracts with any national or inter- 
national union has been .ordered 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board to disestablish a company 
union, reinstate a fired employe 
and stop interfering with the right 
of workers to join Teamsters Local 
298, unaffiliated, at Thompson’s 


Engravers 
Hear New 
Unity Plea 


New York—Delegates to the 
60th annual convention of the 
Photo Engravers heard an earnest 
plea by Pres. Elmer Brown of the 
Typographical Union to join in the 
effort now being made among 
printing trade unions to find a way 
to achieve economic unity. 
Representing some 17,000 jour. 
neymen members, the delegates 
were told that “our immediate goal 
should be to bring about practical, 
economic unity of all our crafts.” 
“Once this is achieved, our ul- 
timate goal of full amalgamation 
will evolve as a matter of course,” 
he added. 

The 59th convention of the 
IPEU has gone on record as being 
opposed to federation or organic 
merger, but IPEU representatives 
have been participating in discus. 
sions of both the inter-union work- 
ing committee and its subcommittee, 


The subject of unity was tied 
into a series of propositions be- 
ing considered by various com- 
mittees, whose recommendations 
and reports were to be acted 
upon in the closing days of the 
convention, according to IPEU 
Pres. Wilfred T. Connell. There 
was no indication, however, that 
the viewpoint expressed at the 
1960 convention would be sub- 
stantially altered. 


Brown warned that “if we con- 
tinue to fight our battle on from 
eight to 10 fronts; if we insist on 
spreading our forces so thin that 
we are vulnerable everywhere, then 
we are certain to suffer heavy cas- 
ualities.” 
He emphasized that the imme- 
diate goal of the inter-union com- 
mittee was to “solidify our strength 
and all our resources into one for- 
midable force for our common 
good.” . 
Out of this will come the lead- 
ership and ability to bring about 
uniform collective bargaining, 
sharply cut jurisdictional differ- 
ences and standardize contract 
relations with employers, he pre- 
dicted. 


A plaque honoring the IPEU for 
five consecutive years in which the 
union exceeded its quota in COPB 
contributions was presented to the 
delegates by Assistant COPE Dir. 
Thomas Morgan, who noted that 
the union, established in 1900, had 
as early as 1916 passed its first 
political resolution in connectioa 
with congressional elections. 


IUD Issues 
Annual Call 


To Convention 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Unioa 
Dept. has sent to its 59 affiliated 
unions the official call for the 
IUD’s annual convention, to be 
held Nov. 16 and 17 in Washing: 
ton, D. C. 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuthet 
and Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey 
said the convention will be asked 
to recommend programs and poli 
cies “that may be crucial for Amef 
ican labor, the nation and the free 
world.” 


“In the competitive war against 
communism,” they said, “capi- 
talism must prove that it cam 
translate the benefits of advanc- 
ing technology into higher wages 
and increased security for all.” 

The convention call noted that 
other matters to be acted on will 
include “industrial labor’s role with- 
in the mainstream of the Americaa 
labor movement, problems of work 
jurisdiction, the operation of the 
no-raiding agreement, and the op 
eration of the IUD Internal Dis 


present. 


Dage television plant here. 


putes Agreement.” 
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Unfair Labor Charge Filed 
By Auto Union Against GM 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tract improvements including a 
profit-sharing plan. 

Top-level negotiations with the 


nation’s fourth largest auto manu- 


facturer were intensified when Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther joined the un- 
jon negotiating team headed by 
UAW Vice Pres. Norman Mat- 
thews. 

Reuther has said AMC’s offer 


last month to raise wage by 7 cents 


an hour as of Sept. 6 and make 
other contract improvements indi- 
cated its willingness to “explore in 
an intelligent, meaningful manner 
the basic problems” of its 23,000 
union workers. Some phases of the 
offer he had termed “unacceptable.” 

Of the Big Three’s proposals 
which have an expiration date of 


‘Aug. 31, Reuther said: 


“There are a number of areas 


- jn which they have picked up the 


principles we have suggested. 
But the economics are so woe- 
fully inadequate, the principles 
are not really being implemented 
in 2 meaningful way.” 
Woodcock, director of the un- 
ion’s GM Department, said he was 
“shocked and disappointed” by 
GM’s offer. He called a meeting of 


local union presidents in GM loca- 


tions to discuss the offer Tuesday. 

Ken Bannon, director of UAW’s 
Ford Department, said Ford's offer 
“does not meet the problems of 
Ford workers” though it does mean 
a “start” in negotiations. 

GM’s proposal to the auto un- 
ion was followed by similar terms 
offered to the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, representing al- 
most 25,000 GM workers. IUE 
called it “far short of the vital 
needs” of members, particularly as 
to job and income security. 

The Big Three offers—the first 
they have made since negotiations 
started late in June—called for pay 
hikes of 2.5 percent a year, with 
a floor of 6 cents an hour; im- 
proved health and welfare language; 
retention of the cost-of-living plan 
with some changes which the union 
called harmful. 

The union’s proposals to the 
four major auto makers were 
drafted by union members at a 
special collective bargaining con- 
vention here in April. The un- 
ion in effect asked managements 
to choose from among alternate 
methods of solving the problems 
of their workers in the field of 
more security for those now em- 


Return or Pay Union, 


Runaway Firm Told 


Philadelphia—An arbitrator has ordered a “runaway” blouse 
manfacturer to return to Philadelphia by Sept. 10 or pay $355,000 
to the Ladies’ Garment Workers and 215 stranded former employes. 


G. Allan Dash, Jr., impartial 
ruled that Sidele Fashions, Inc., 


garment industry chairman here, 
violated an agreement with the 


Philadelphia Dress Joint Board of 
the ILGWU when it moved two 
years ago to a non-union plant in 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Dash found Sidele had vio- 
Jated five sections of its contract 
by moving its plant outside the 
Philadelphia area before its un- 
jon agreement expired; failing to 
make company records available 
to the union; failing to make 
proper payments to employe 
funds, and other violations. 

The arbiter ordered the company 
to take these steps: 

@ Re-establish a blouse-manu- 
facturing plant here of substantially 
the same size as the one it operated 
between Jan. 1, 1958, and Nov. 
a, 1959. 

@ Pay $77,948 to the ILGWU 
health, welfare and retirement funds 
and to former employes. 

After almost two years of hear- 
ings and pleadings, Dash ruled that 
if the company does not resume 
operations here and stay in business 
at least until Jan. 31, 1963, it must 
pay $179,490 into the welfare funds 


and $175,576 to compensate the 
union for dues loses projected over 
a 20-year period. 

The company had lost two 
previous attempts to shake off 
the union—in U.S. District 
Court, where it challenged Dash’s 
right to proceed with the hear- 
ings, and before the National 
Labor Relations Board, where a 
trial examiner ordered owners 
Mac J. Cahn -and Sidney L. 
Schiro to bargain on layoff pay 
and rehiring rights. 

The dispute began in 1959 when 
the owners formed another firm— 
Personality Sportswear, Inc.—in 
Ware Shoals and began making 
samples there. Later they closed 
the plant here and refused to em- 
ploy Philadelphia workers in South 
Carolina. : 

The employer and the union pre- 
viously had dealt with each other 
for 20 years. In 1952, after a plant 
closing, the union agreed to a 10 
percent wage cut on the company’s 


plea of financial hardship. 


to meet the needs of workers. 


workers. 
“The contribution that the 


in 1939, 


Unemployment Insurance 
Hailed on 25th Birthday 


Pres. Kennedy has marked the 25th anniversary of the 
birth of the U.S. unemployment insurance system with a 
message hailing the program as a “milestone in the progress 
of social legislation” and urging that improvements be made 


Since the first check—for $15—was paid to a jobless Wis- 
consin worker on Aug. 17, .1936, more than $28 billion has 
been paid out in insurance benefits. 

Writing to Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, the President 
said the money paid since 1936 has “eased the financial bur- 
den of many millions” of workers and has “contributed ma- 
terially to softening the impact” of economic downturns on 
business by maintaining the purchasing power of unemployed 


‘| gram has made,” Kennedy told Goldberg, “points up the de- 
‘| sirability of the improvements we have recommended to Con- 
gress, which we hope will be enacted early in the next session.” 

The anniversary was noted also in a Labor Dept. report in 
which Goldberg pointed out that 46.5 million persons are 
covered by the federal-state program, as against 21.4 million 


unemployment insurance pro- 


ployed, and. more jobs for those 
who have been laid off. 

Major features of the UAW pro- 
posals were these: pay production 
and maintenance workers on a 
weekly basis instead of hourly; put 
an end to short workweeks and 
short paychecks; reduce or elimi- 
nate overtime while many workers 
stay on layoff; raise supplemental 
jobless benefits to 65 percent of 
take-home pay; improve the pen- 
sion plan; set fair production stand- 
ards. © 

Other features of the industry 
proposals were: 

Short Workweeks—Employes 
who work less than 36 hours will 
be paid for time worked plus half 
pay for each hour less than 36. 
To qualify, an employe must have 
at least a year of seniority and 
must have drawn enough pay for 
the week to be disqualified for 
unemployment compensation. 

Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits—Maximum weekly bene- 
fits would be increased from $30 a 
week to $35; the amount of separa- 
tion pay would be raised 25 per- 
cent; rules on reporting procedure 
would be eased; and most SUB ad- 
ministrative costs would be assumed 
by the company. 

Pensions—Employes aged 65 or 
over, retiring with benefits payable 
after 1961, would receive $2.60 per 
month for each year of credited 
service after 1961, and $2.50 a 
month for each year of service prior 
to 1962, 

Pension benefits for retirement 
between ages 60 and 65 would be 
increased for those with benefits 
first payable after 1961 by 20 cents 
a month per year of service to 
$5.20 per month for each year of 
credited service on and after Jan. 1, 
1962, and $5 per month for each 
year of service before that date. 

Other improvements were of- 
fered in pension benefits for early 
retirees, deferred retirement, and 
surviving widows; in hospital, 
surgical and medical benefits; 
group insurance; jury duty pay, 
and pay in lieu of vacation. 

Ford, Chrysler and GM agreed 
that their proposals would take ef- 
fect Sept. 1, provided national and 
local agreements are reached by 
that date, but benefit plan improve- 
ments would not take effect until 
Jan. 1, 1962. 


Walsh-Healey 
Minimums Set 
In 3 Industries 


The U.S. Labor Dept. has an- 
nounced minimum wage findings 
under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act for the paper and 
pulp, manifold business forms, and 
miscellaneous chemical products 
and preparations industries. 

The minimums are those which 
the federal government will re- 
quire be paid to workers who make 
the goods it buys from the affected 
industry. They are somewhat be- 
low the levels AFL-CIO urged. 


For paper and pulp, Labor | 


Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg has 
determined that these minimum 
hourly wage rates should pre- 
vail; primary paper and pulp 
$1.75; rag paper and pulp $1.54; 
converted paper sanitary prod- 
ucts $1.55; building paper and 
building board $1.64. 

For the manifold business forms 
industry, Goldberg ruled that a 
$1.39 minimum wage should pre- 
vail. A tentative rate was set for 
miscellaneous chemical products: 
$1.42 for Group 1, $1.80 for 
Group 2. 

For government contracts on or 
after Sept. 3, Goldberg has pro- 
posed a wage minimum of $1.15 
an hour-or more to conform with 


FEMININE MEMBERS of Auto Workers’ Local 412 at Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, cast ballots in the UAW referendum on strike author- 
ization. Voting here with a smile are, left to right, Nina Holbert, 
Frances Balma and Margaret Bearnes. As balloting continued in all 


Ford, General Motors and Chrysler UAW units, 


authorizing a strike, 


the vote for 


if one should be necessary, was running 


between 90 and 98 percent in favor. 


Appeals Court Upholds 


Maritime Injunction 


New York—Negotiations between three maritime unions and 
shipping companies are still stymied by refusal of the companies 
to come to terms on the “runaway” flag issue. 


The unions reported “no substantial progress” 


in negotiations 


conducted here by the President’s fact-finding board and the Federal 


Mediation Service. The board must® 


report to Pres. Kennedy by Sept. 1, 
three weeks before an 80-day Taft- 
Hartley injunction runs out. 

Meanwhile the U.S. Court of 
Appeals here refused to vacate 
the T-H injunction issued by U.S. 
Judge Sylvester J. Ryan. Three 
judges agreed with Judge Ryan 
that a maritime strike would “ad- 
versely affect” the nation’s sup- 
ply of petroleum products. 

More than 75,000 seamen in five 
unions struck June 15 and were 
ordered back to work July 3 by a 
U.S. district judge here after Ken- 
nedy used what he said was the 
only remedy available, a T-H in- 
junction. The men may strike again 
after the injunction expires Sept. 
21; 

There has been only one major 
break in the employers’ solid front 
since negotiations were resumed— 
an agreement by the Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines and the Marine En- 
gineers covering 44 ships and as 
many “runaway” ships as MEBA 
can organize. To reach agreement, 
Moore-McCormack “broke away” 
from the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute, which still is holding 
the line against inclusion of foreign 
flag fleets in.its contracts. 

The fact-finding board and the 
mediation service brought to- 
gether several negotiating com- 
mittees which have not reached 
contract agreement—the Seafar- 
ers and the Alcoa Steamship Co.; 
the Masters, Mates & Pilots and 
the Tanker Labor Services Com- 
mittee; MEBA and employers 
represented by the Merchant 
Marine Institute and the tanker 
committee. 

The Maritime Union previously 
had reached contract agreement 
with employers, including the in- 
stitute and the tankers. The Amer- 
ican Radio Association has settled 
with East Coast and Gulf employ- 
ers but Pacific Coast contracts are 
still open. ARA and the MMP are 
negotiating with the Pacific Mari- 
time Association. 

The major issue in the unsettled 
contracts is the question of “run- 
away” ships—American-owned ves- 
sels which sail under foreign flags. 
The National Labor Relations 


Board has ruled three times that 
U.S. unions have a right to or- 


wage-and-hour law amendments. 


ganize the crews and bargain, 


Striking Union, 
Hotel Resume © 
Negotiations. 


Toronto—Negotiations have re- 
sumed for the first time in a month 
at the strikebound Royal York 
Hotel after a massive labor protest 
persuaded a women teachers’ group 
to move a convention from the 
hotel. 

The striking Hotel & Club Em- 
ployes and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, owner of the 1,600-room 
hotel, are holding exploratory talks 
aimed at a settlement offer that the 
union can present to its members, 


The turning point ia the four- 
month-old walkout came when 
the Ontario Women Teachers’ 
Federation pulled its 1961 con- 
vention out of the Royal York 
only eight hours before it was 
scheduled to start. 


The group, whch had reserved 
300 rooms and expected 700 dele- 
gates, withdrew when unions noted 
that teachers were asking for labor 
support in salary deadiocks with a 
few northern Ontario communities. 

The Royal York management 
took another blow when the Cana- 
dian Conference on Education 
warned the hotel that it had to 
guarantee a settlement before the 
end of the year or it would take 
its convention to Montreal. 


The new negotiations began 
two days after David Lewis, un- 
jon lawyer, former national presi- 
dent of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation and an 
architect of the labor-supported 
New Democratic Party, asked 
permission to sue the hotel for 
unfair labor practices. 


Lewis told the Ontario Labor 
Relations Board that the Royal 
York perpetrated a “cruel thing” 
when it fired 700 strikers last month 
for refusing to retura to work. “It 
was contrary to law and contrary 
to the social ethics expected of a 
large corporation like the CPR,” 
said Lewis. 

The board reserved decision. A 
verdict is expected in September. 
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3 Drug Firms 
Indicted in 
MonopolyPlot 


(Continued from Page 1) 


past 10 years has brought about 
a sensational 90 percent drop in 
the prices of two less powerful anti- 
biotics, penicillin and streptomycin, 
the tight patent controls on the 
newer antibiotics kept the price 
virtually unchanged. 


New Development 

Development of a new variety 
of antibiotic, Teteracycline, threat- 
ened to break the monopoly and a 
patent war appeared in the making 
when Bristol-Myers, Pfizer, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid and the Heyden 
Chemical Co. all filed patent ap- 
plications. Heyden’s claim was 
quickly acquired by Cyanamid and 
dropped. 


The grand jury charged that 
the three remaining firms then 
entered into a conspiracy of lic- 
ensing and cress-licensing, under 
which Pfizer was given a clear 
- field to obtain the Tetracycline 
patent and the price was pegged 
at the same level as the two other 
broad spectrum antibiotics, 


Since Bristol-Myers did not have 
a large sales force, it was given the 
exclusive right to sell Tetracycline 
in bulk form and the only two ad- 
ditional firms allowed to purchase 
the bulk product were to be the 
Upjohn Co. and the Squibb divi- 
sion of the Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. 


Grand Jury Charges 

As a result of: this agreement, 
the grand jury charged: 

@ The five companies “have 
been enabled to maintain un- 
changed substantially identical, 
non-competitive, and unreasonably 
high prices of all broad spectrum 
antibiotic products sold by them. 
Price competition . . . has been pre- 
vented and suppressed.” 

@ “Pfizer, Cyanamid and Bristol 
have been enabled to make un- 
reasonably high profits in the sale 
of their broad spectrum antibi- 
otics products. Bristol has been en- 
abled to make unreasonably high 
profits in the sale of bulk Tetracy- 
cline.” 

@ “A judicial determination of 
the validity of Pfizer's Tetracycline 
patent has been prevented.” 

® “Introduction of improved 
forms . . . of antibiotics by other 
companies has been restricted and 
prevented and research in this field 
has been hampered.” 


The companies charged in the 
indictments vigorously denied 
violating anti-trust laws. The 


Cyanamid firm accused the fed- | 


eral government of “harassment” 

of the nation’s drug industry. 

Kefauver issued a statement 
“heartily commending” the Justice 
Dept. for having obtained the in- 
dictments and charging that “the 
cost of manufacturing these drugs 
is a fraction of the exorbitant prices 
for which they are sold.” 


Stamp Marks 
50 Years of 
Job Injury Act 


The 50th anniversary of the first 
state Workmen’s Compensation law, 


jjenacted by Wisconsin in 1911, will 
be marked by the issuance of- a 


four-cent commemorative postage 
stamp on Labor Day at Milwaukee. 
Pres. Kennedy, Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg and Postmaster Gen. 
J. Edward Day will take part in a 
special White House ceremony 
S2pt. 1 at which the new stamp will 
bz introduced. Guests will include 
members of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council, officials of postal 
S2rvice unions, and congressional 
Icaders. 
Perfect Justice Symbolized 
The design of the stamp, contrib- 
uted by Norman Todhunter, a 
member of the postmaster general’s 
Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Commit- 
tee, is symbolic of the ideal of per- 
fect justice, exactly balancing on 
the scales a workman, his wife and 
child, to the right, and a factory 
representing industry, to the left. 
The Wisconsin law, which be- 
came effective May 3, 1911, was 
followed within a year by similar 
legislation in nine other states. 
Today, 54 workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws are on the statute books 
—those of the 50 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Longshoreman’s & Harbor 
Workers’ Act, and the Federai 
Employees’ Compensation Act. 
Although the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws brought statutory 
protection, the legislation has failed 
to keep pace over the years with 
advancing standards of living. In 
1940, for example, all but six of 
the laws provided maximum week- 
ly benefits in excess of two-thirds 
of the state’s average weekly wage. 


| By 1959, only six laws provided 


benefits at that level. 


Only 30 of the laws are com- 
pulsory for employers, and the 
exceptions permitted under many 
of them leave about 20 percent 
of the nation’s workers without 
protection, according to Labor 
Dept. estimates. 


The AFL-CIO has repeatedly 
urged improvements in the laws to 
give prompt and adequate indem- 
nity for all workers and their sur- 
vivors. Further, it favors enactment 
of a federal workmien’s compensa- 
tion act or, short of that, minimum 
standards fixed by Congress. 


A Rose by Any 
Other Name... 


Achromycin, Tetracyn, 
Polycycline, Steclin and Pan- 
mycin are the same product 
—trade names used by the 
manufacturers of Tetracy- 
cline, one of the “wonder 
drug” antibiotics involved in 
the anti-trust indictments of 
leading drug companies, 

At Senate Anti-Trust sub- 
committee hearings last year, 
Dr. Solomon Garb, professor 
of pharmacology at Albany 
Medical College, pointed up 
the confusion in naming drugs 
with this analogy: 

“To understand fully the 
extent of the confusion caused 
by this usage, let us consider 
what would happen if drug 
manufacturers took over the 
manufacture of baked beans. 

“They would all stop using 
the word ‘beans,’ and each 
would give the product a new, 
coined name. Some might 
use anagrams of beans, like 
Sneabs or Nabes, and others 
might call them Lo-Cals or 
Hi-Pros. Picture the con- 
fusion in the grocery store if 
beans were no longer named 
beans, but if each maker gave 
a completely new name to his 
product.” 


Sweet Racket Hit 
In FDA Complaint 


The Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration has accused the 
maker of Tootsie Rolls, in 
effect, of taking candy from 
its customers. 

The FDA has secured a 
court order enjoining the 
Sweets Co. of America, Hoe- 
boken, N. J., from continu- 
ing to ship the confection in 
interstate commerce because 
the product is short-weight. 

The complaint, which named 
the firm and its treasurer, Jo- 
seph T. Hand, as defend- 
ants, charged that the “Multi- 
pak” carton of Tootsie Rolls 
containing six individually 
wrapped pieces of candy is 
labeled as containing 9 ounces; 
but actually weighs only 8.25 
ounces. Tootsie Rolls being 
sold in vending machines also 
were under declared net 
weights of 1.25 and 1.75 
ounces, it alleged. 


IBEW Lifts 


Local Charter 
In Baltimore 


The Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has revoked the 
charter of Baltimore Local 28, on 
the ground that it has “refused to 
comply” with the IBEW constitu- 
tion by conducting an unauthorized 
strike. 

Intl. Pres. Gordon M. Freeman 
said the constitution was violated 
when members of the local voted 
June 13 to strike against 26 con- 
tractors. represented by the Balti- 
more division of the Maryland 
chapter, National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, without secur- 
ing Freeman’s authorization, as 
the constitution requires. 

Notified by telegram June 15 
that Freeman had refused to 
consent to a strike, the local 
walked out June 19. On June 22 
it voted “non-concurrence” in 
Freeman’s instructions. 

The IBEW executive council will 
meet in Washington Sept. 11, to 
consider an appeal by the 1,400- 
member local. Meanwhile there 
were these other developments as 
the strike continued: 

@ The jurisdiction of Local 28 
was transferred to a new local union 
with headquarters in Baltimore. 
Freeman announced that the new 
unit, designated as Local 24, would 
have the same territorial jurisdic- 
tion as the former local. 

@ Legal steps were started to 
divide the “real and personal as- 
sets” of the local among all the 
members and to ask for a court- 
appointed trustee. 

@ Chief Judge Roszel C. Thom- 
sen of the U.S. District Court for 
Maryland dismissed a suit filed by 
the local against the IBEW under 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

The court said the local has 
the “legal right to conduct an 
economic strike,” but that there 
is “some force in the position” 
taken by the international that 
the IBEW president may revoke 
the charter of the local and that 
it may not act as an IBEW local 
unless the president’s action is 
reversed on appeal. . 

The court asserted that relations 
between the local and the interna- 
tional have been “strained” for a 
number of years. It said IBEW 
policy has been to discourage 
strikes, and to provide for the arbi- 
tration of all disputes. This the 
local refused to do. 


A. L. Totten Named to 


Virgin Islands Board 

Sec-Treas. Ashley L. Totten of 
the Sleeping Car Porters has been 
named a member of the board of 
directors of the Virgin Islands 
Corp. by Pres. Kennedy. 

A native of St. Croix in the Vir- 
gin Islands, he succeeds D. Victor 


Born, His home is in New York, 


*, . - Most Victims Are Workers .. .’ 


Labor Day Safety — 
Urged by Haggerty 


A plea that Labor Day 1961 be made the safest holiday in history 
has been sent all union members and their families by Pres. Cornel- 
ius J. Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades 
Council, chairman of this year’s Labor Day Safety Campaign. 
“I_et’s remember the spirit and purpose of labor’s own holiday,” 


the slaughter on our highways. 
Remember safe driving practices 
and courtesy on the road as you 
celebrate.” 

Haggerty’s call bulwarked ap- 
peals for a safe holiday by Pres. 
Kennedy and AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 

Kennedy urged “every American, 
whether he works with his hands 
or his mind, and his family, to ob- 
serve the coming national holiday 
without the suffering and sadness 
resulting from unnecessary acci- 
dents.” 

Meany reminded not only AFL- 
CIO members but the nation that 
“our national holiday was never in- 
tended to be desecrated by the in- 
jury and death of thousands of men, 
women and children.” 

The Labor Day Safety Campaign 
is sponsored by the AFL-CIO Safe- 
ty & Occupational Health Com- 
mittee, the Labor Conference of the 
National Safety Committee and 
other labor organizations. Chair- 
man of the AFL-CIO committee is 
Vice Pres. Richard F. Walsh, with 
John D. Connors as executive sec- 
retary. Vice Pres. Elwood D. 
Swisher of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers is chairman of 
the NSC Labor Conference. NSC 
vice president for labor is Lloyd 
Utter, industrial health and safety 
director of the Auto Workers. 

Although Labor Day 1960 was 

one of the safest in the past 
decade, Haggerty recalled, there 
still were 415 traffic deaths, 83 
drownings and 28 boating fatali- 
ties. Labor has an obligation to 
do something about the situation, 
he maintained, “since most of the 
victims are workers and mem- 
bers of their families.” 


Holiday fatalities need not be 
repeated this year, he continued, 
though perhaps the heaviest traf- 
fic in history will take to the high- 
ways about 6 p. m. on Friday, 
Sept. 1. 

“Accidents can be prevented if 
all concerned do their part,” he 
declared. “Safety is everybody's job 
—on the highway, at work, in the 
home and at play. Union people are 
urged to help in this all-out effort 
to save lives and maintain the 
dignity of Labor Day.” 


won the $1,000 first prize. 


he said, “by putting an end to © 


Labor Hails 


Oral Vaccine 
Against Polio 


The AFL-CIO has_ expressed 
gratification over the granting of 
a license by the U.S. Public Health 
Service for the manufacture of a 
live, oral vaccine that protects 
against Type I polio, the virus re- 
sponsible in recent years for be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent of all 
paralytic polio in this country. 

“We are hopeful that the devel- 
opment of a method of producing 
a single. oral vaccine effective 
against Types I, II and III, in easy- 
to-take form, will not be long in 
coming,” said Dir. Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank of the AFL-CIO Dept. of So- 
cial Security. 

The vaccine, developed by Dr. 
Albert Sabin, may be taken in liquid 
or pill form whereas the Salk vac- 
cine must be administered in a series 
of three or four injections. 

Surgeon Gen. Luther H. Terry, 
in announcing the licensing de- 
cision, emphasized strongly that 
the Salk vaccine still “is the only 
weapon we have today to provide 
protection against all three types 
of polio.” 

“We are also pleased to know that 
the Public Health Service is pur- 
chasing 900,000 doses of the first 
manufactured lot of Sabin vaccine, 
to be held in reserve for use in po- 
tential epidemics,” Cruikshank said. 

“We very much hope that the 
Public Health Service will be work- 
ing with state and local health de- 
partments, voluntary agencies, and 
the medical prafession to the end 
that the failures in the early distri- 
bution of Salk vaccine will be 
avoided. 

“The responsibility rests ulti- 
mately with the Public Health 
Service that as the vaccine is pro- 
duced in quantity, its availability 
to every man, woman and child 
will become an actuality.” 

Pfizer, Ltd., of Sandwich, Eng- 
land, the first firm licensed to manu- 
facture the Sabin vaccine, expects 
to have more than 50 million doses 
available by the 1962 polio season 


Top Apprentices Win 


; ° o,°e 
Honors in Competition 

Lafayette, Ind.—Apprentices from Brooklyn, Milwaukee and 
Newark took top honors in the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters’ 8th annual 


National Apprentice Contest at Purdue university here. 
In the plumbing competition, Joseph Prainito, Local 1, Brooklyn, 


Among the pipe fitter appren- 
tices, Thomas A. Bohlmann, Local 
601, Milwaukee, won the top award, 
also valued at $1,000. 

In the sprinkler-fitting category, 
S. P. Herrick, Local 696, Newark, 
took the $500 top prize. 

A record turnout of 107 appren- 
tices, who previously had won state 
and provincial contests in the U.S. 
and Canada, took part in the five- 
day competition testing their skills. 

Pres. Peter T. Schoemann, ad- 
dressing the awards dinner, con- 
gratulated the apprentices and 
reminded them that their train- 
ing in the craft must continue 
after they achieve journeyman 
status, 


To help its members in their 
continuing need for education, 
Schoemann said, the union has es- 


tablished a comprehensive teaching 


&@. 
ww 


program made possible by its In- 
ternational Training Fund. He not- 
ed that the fund had expended 
more than $2.5 million over the 
past three years on the training 
program. Financed by contributions 
from some of the larger contrac- 
tors with whom the union has 
agreements, the fund started build- 
ing up in July 1958 at the rate of 
a cent an hour per employe. It now 
gets 2.5 cents per manhour. 

During the contest week, more 
than 400 of the instructors—in- 
cluding a number from public voca- 
tional schools—completed an _ in- 
tensive course at Purdue in mod- 
ern teaching methods. 

Unveiled for the first time ia 
the course was a $15,000 instru- 
ment panel board duplicating the 
piping and controls of a typical 
automated industrial plant, 
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Scholarship Winners Set for College 


2asy- See : % WORKING FOR a local newspaper provides 

g in = a : Se : : = extra income and practical experience for Harry 

ruike : = Michael Whalen of LaMoure,, N. D. Harry has 

f So- ee eo Gee as : also worked as a service station attendant and 

oT os : ~ f a newspaper carrier, while finding time to edit 

Dr. — ee : ae = his school paper, head his church youth group 
Se and graduate first in his class. 


ir SIX WINNERS of 4-year scholarships awarded by the AFL-CIO 
will enter the colleges of their choice this fall. They come from big 
cities and small towns in all sections of the nation. Above, Mary 
dei Florence Cogar of Concord, Calif., who plans to be a school teacher, 
that ' gets practical experience working with a second grade class. 
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ity RONALD KERRY PENNINGTON of Birmingham was presented 


child his scholarship certificate by Alabama State AFL-CIO Pres. Barney 
Weeks, right. Looking on proudly are his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 

Eng: Keith E. Pennington. His father is a member of Steelworkers 

nanu- Local 1013. He plans to major in electrical engineering. . 

(pects 


GEORGIE ANNE WIGGINS, left, is shown with the staff of the 
doses : — Sunapee, N. H., high school yearbook, which she edited. Valedic- 


A808, torian of her class, she has won state awards for acting, science, 


writing, singing and French. She plans to major in biochemistry. 
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stru- LOCAL 601 of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers took special pride in the award to Phyllis AFL-CIO PRES. George Meany personally presented a scholarship 
g the Margaret Storm. Her father, who works at the Westinghouse plant at Pittsburgh, is a longtime mem- award to David Skipwith Cannell of nearby Annapolis, Md., showa 
pical ber of the local. Shown at the award ceremony held by the union are Mr. and Mrs. Paul Storm, here with his mother. David worked after school while ranking 
left, and IUE Education Dir. Ben Segal and Local 601 Pres. Paul Carmichael at right. The local first in his class and participating actively in school and community 
added its own gift for Phyllis—a television set. activities. His career goal is research physicist. 
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Jobs and Diserimination 


on CONTINUING BATTLE to wipe out every vestige of racial 

discrimination in apprentice training—and in employment 
generally—must be waged at every level and with every available 
weapon. 

It calls for action by local and international unions, by employers 
and by employer associations, by federal and state governments. It 
calls for education, persuasion and enforceable legislation. But the 
victory could be a hollow one unless the nation’s economy can 
provide jobs and job opportunities. 

When workers with 15 or 20 years of seniority are waiting to 
be recalled, there is little meaning in providing equal employment 
opportunity, When industry’s future need for skilled workers is 
not being met by planned training of young journeymen or by 
upgrading skills of displaced older workers, not even the most 
rigid bans on discrimination will provide opportunity to meaning- 
ful numbers of Negroes and other minority groups. 

Recognition of these facts must not diminish the drive to tear 


down the remaining barriers to equal opportunity, but should lead]: 


to a greater emphasis on the importance of building a healthy, 
full-employment economy. 

Economic growth is more than an economist’s phrase. It is as 
much a part of the fight against racial bias as any civil rights law. 


The Art in Living 


—— SITUATION AT THE Metropolitan Opera in New York 
represents much more than the normal labor-management 
negotiations. It underlines the dilemma of the professional musician 
everywhere and raises grave questions as to the future of profes- 
_ gional musicianship in America. 

Negotiations between the Metropolitan Opera and Local 802 of 
the American Federation of Musicians floundered because manage- 
ment showed a complete insensitivity to these broader issues as 
well as a contemptuous disregard of the immediate needs of the 
Metropolitan musician. 

In the past eight years the Metropolitan scale has increased 
only one-half the general increase in living costs..The musician 
at the Metropolitan is in an intolerable situation; he cannot live 
and work with any sense of artistic dignity or economic security. 

The Metropolitan is more than an opera house; it is a national 
institution, one of the great symbols of American culture. Be- 
cause of its unique character it has certain privileges and responsi- 
bilities. One of those responsibilities is to its musicians who no 
longer can make the financial sacrifices demanded because the 
organization operates at a deficit. 

The 1961-62 opera season can go on as planned if the Metro- 
politan Opera will try and work out the problems of its musicians 
and give them the economic security they so richly deserve for the 
difficult and exacting job they perform. , 


Honor Labor, Stay Alive 


oo DAY is a day for celebrating the dignity of the American 
worker and the contributions of the trade union movement to 
the progress of the nation. But too often in past years it has become 
a “counting” holiday—a three-day weekend dedicated to news 
broadcasts with horrifying totals of lives lost in highway and other 
accidents. 

Labor Day is a day to honor and salute American workers and 
their unions, a day to recall past struggles and plan further prog- 
ress. It must not be desecrated by the suffering and sadness that 
results from unnecessary accidents, 

Honor labor and stay alive! 
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HOLIDAY... 


Labor Day Messages: 


A oomnners APPROACH to the prob- 
lems that beset labor and management and 
are shared by the goyernment is called for by 
the country’s three major religious faiths in their 
annual Labor Day messages. 

The statement of Msgr. George G. Higgins, di- 
rector of the Social Action Dept. of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, asserted that “we 
can no longer prudently ignore the fact that the 
future of freedom all over the world depends to a 
considerable degree on the health of the American 
economy.” 


“This, in turn, depends, more than ever before, 
on the willingness of labor and management to 
subordinate their own particular interests to the 
dictates of social justice and to think and act in 
terms of the national and international good,” he 
continued. 

“This is not to say that responsibility for the 
healthy functioning of the American economy 
rests exclusively with labor and management, 
nor is it to say that they by themselves are 
capable of solving all of our economic prob- 
lems. The government also has an indispensable 
role to play—a greater role perhaps than some 
Americans are prepared to concede.” 

Msgr. Higgins listed problems which he said 
the Labor-Management Advisory Committee 
should weight “very seriously and very conscien- 
tiously.” Some may be solved by labor and man- 
agement, he said,-others such as unemployment 
by a combination of public and private effort. 

“We have no time to lose,” he warned, “in de- 
veloping such a coordinated approach to this very 
serious and potentially very dangerous problem.” 

He expressed the hope that the Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee will give “a new dimen- 
sion and a new direction” to collective bargaining. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT “within our new 
technology is an ethical imperative,” said “Auto- 
mation—Of Critical Concern to the Churches,” 
the message of the executive board of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Life & Work of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 

“To achieve it,” the statement continues, “will 
require the best creative thinking and action on 
the part of everyone, including labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture, government, and the Christian 
churches. 

“Immediately there must be retraining and 
relocation of workers, better provision for re- 
tirement and transfer of benefits, assistance in 
difficult psychological adjustments. All segments 


of the community must be willing to assume 


Churches Call for Cooperation 
In Solving Social Problems 


responsibility for such programs, even as labor 
must be willing to accept new techniques. 

“But the total problem cannot be solved by 
stop-gap measures. Only a positive and determined 
effort for efficient, full production and full em- 
ployment aimed at providing decent living con- 
ditions over the world can do that. To such an 
effort the National Council of Churches calls men 
and women on this Labor Day.” 

THe maintenance of an adequate level of de- 
mand for goods and services that would keep the 
entire work force employed, the message said, 
“is not a problem which either employers or 
unions can solve alone.” 

“Our Christian faith makes powerful demands 
on us in this situation,” it continued. “. ... We 
have the opportunity to bring the comforts of 
health and decent living standards to untold mil- 
lions of people both at home and abroad. As 
long as people anywhere are in need, our responsi- 
bility as Christians is to seek effective means of 
making resources available to meet that need. 

“The distribution of our potential abundance to 
those in need within and beyond our borders will 
require new thought and action. Christian com- 
passion and conviction have often shown the way 
to turn walls into doors. Christians can work in 
their private capacities, in their organizations, 
and through their governments to see that the 
needy are no longer in privation and want.” 

THE SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL of America 
through its president, Rabbi Julius Mark, hailed 
the “high dignity and worth” of those who work 
and recalled that “Jewish religious tradition has 
constantly upheld the rights of workers to organize 
for their economic betterment and to engage i 
the process:of collective consultation.” 

“We earnestly believe,” Rabbi Mark con- 
tinued, “that the cooperative partnership and 
mutual reciprocity of management and labor 
will advance the enlightened best interests of 
both equally vital forces, and enrich the lives, 
liberties and security of the entire country. 

“The translation of this spirit into a living 
reality should be paramount on the agenda of all 
men in these days of crisis. If we are to engage 
in the contest for the hearts and minds of men, 
the practice of .free and responsible cooperation 
between labor and management in good faith, for 
the commonwealth of our citizenry, is essential. 

“We must be ready to accept the mantle of 
leadership and responsibility which history now 
places on us to share the abundance with which 
the Almighty has blessed us and, in so sharing, 
see to it that no human being need lack the neces- 
sities and comforts of mind and body.” 
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Schnitzler on Labor Day: 


Even Union Members Sometimes Forget... 


HAT. ARE YOU DOING this Labor Day? Tak- 

ing a long weekend at the beach with the family? 

Going camping? Watching the doubleheader at the 

pall park? Or beating the traffic by just sitting in the 
pack yard with your feet up? 

Whatever you do and whoever you are, take a min- 
ute or two of your holiday to think gratefully of the 
trade union movement. For the trade union move- 
ment is responsible, not only for Labor Day, but for 
the other paid holidays and vacations you enjoy dur- 
ing the year. And the trade union movement brought 
about these benefits not only for union members, but 


for Americans as a whole. 


Even union members sometimes forget what an im- 
t our movement has had upon life in this country. 
To draw a fair comparison, let’s go back—not to the 
Great Depression of the Thirties, when everyone knows 
we were in trouble—but to the prosperous years, the 


| boom times, of the Twenties. 


Holidays were a different matter then. Yes, the 
factories and the offices and the construction proj- 
ects generally closed down on certain days—Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, Thanksgiving, even Labor Day. 
Those were days off, all right; off the ae as well 
as off the job. 

Some salaried workers did get paid for holidays; 
in some cases, as many as four a year. Many others 
did not. And the record will show that the increase in 
the number of holidays and the length of paid vacations 
for such workers was pushed along by the gains won 
by unions for wage-earners. 

But holidays, of course, are only a symbol of a much 
more sweeping change. Consider the matter of income, 
not merely in terms of dollars but in living standards. 

In the “Roaring: Twenties,” when our country was 
supposedly so prosperous, workers lived in “working- 
class districts.” That phrase covered most housing 
from almost-endurable tenements to rows of narrow, 


Morgan Says: 


Jailed on Informer’s Testimony, 
Payton Returns Without Rancor 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 


and technological improvements. But unless the trade 
union movement had led the way in spreading the 
of yard too often blighted by soot from factory chim- fruits of these improvements over a broader base, the 
neys. benefits would have been restricted to a fortunate hand- 


True, such districts can still’ be found; but no one ful. 

thinks of them as “working-class.” Today’s worker Today we find ourselves threatened by the very 
is far more likely to live in a three-bedroom rambler technology that has been so essential in the past. We 
on a tree-lined suburban street. He has at least one ‘find automation abolishing more jobs than it creates. 
car, at least one TV set; his wife presides over an We find, in the midst of this good life we have won for 
array of equipment that includes an electric refrig- = ™OSt. Americans, millions of others whose livelihoods 
erator, washing-machine, dryer, vacuum cleaner, have suddenly disappeared. 

steam iron, pop-up toaster and many more that are And for this, too, there are some who put the blame 


commonplace today but were almost unheard-of 35 0” high wages. There are some who argue that if 
years ago. workers would only toil for less, employers would not 


Some will argue that these changes simply represent ~— ? wages in new pacaery. Med ts. Th 
“progress,” as though progress was an automatic proc- igh wateaze::jPrnpelina: Sccmaains. aged ak reba 4 


ess. It’s true that our daily lives have been enriched basic solution to the problems caused by automation is 
by the products of human invention. It’s also true that the same program that has revolutionized the Amer- 


the worker of the Twenties couldn't have afforded those i¢an way of life in the last 35 years—higher wages, 
products even if they had been available. shorter hours, ionger vacations, improved welfare pro- 


What has made the difference? In a word, wages— FmED, PSE POS. Ree See i, e 
wages pushed up under the leadership of trade unions Rigen rant conard ‘ sie ceegesemas — 
to a point where they are more nearly in keeping with PIX and interdependent, ral government. 
manhour productivity, and more nearly represent a ™ust also play a part in the breakthrough to a new 
fair share for workers of what their labor produces. fae wie ol a “aged eo to cae = the 
In this era, wages are too often considered only in ee ee 


terms of their possible effect on prices. A newspaper ere Se ae See ’ 
reader may be led to believe that higher wages are But the labor movement has an even more vital role. 


actually a bad thing; that they bring about inflation and We must continue to press for the economic and so- 
“undermine the dollar.” cial gains that are indispensable to an expanding econ- 


Yet the fact is that the progress I have briefly oy cadens ane — et can coeete Gos 
ok gs ri ed nes tagcat aie - Y <2 So, during that minute or two you spare for thought 
Ms _ eae i 8 ae ty! here ee 7 on Labor Day, think back upon the peaceful revolution 
p Are Ay! = a tees ae —— von 3 livi saget a we have wrought in little more than a generation; and 

——— a ow ce a ne % think ahead, as well, to the glorious future that can be 
ours if we follow the same path, with equal determina- 
tion, in the years ahead. 


dark, identical little houses, huddled block after block 
on the edge of an industrial area, their little patches 


An essential element in this process, of course, has 
been higher manhour productivity, achieved by scientific 


Washington Reports: 


Housing Bill Called 
Broadest in Years 


Less than four days later Payton and seven b ipvey 1961 HOUSING BILL is one of the most comprehensive 
other union men were arrested. 


The charge: in many years but its cost has been much exaggerated, Rep. 


broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HERE IS SOMETHING to take your mind 
off the cold war for a few minutes. The 
story, I’m afraid, is not a pretty one, though it has 
almost but not quite a happy ending. 

In November 1958 the Textile Workers Union 
of America called a strike at two cotton mills at 
Henderson, N. C. The 
union had asked only for 
renewal of its contract— 
with no new demands. 
The Harriet-Henderson 
Mills company, however, 
raised several demands 
of its own including the 
Withdrawal of a provi- 
sion for arbitration of 
disputes, which the union 
tefused. After a reason- 
ably satisfactory union- 
management relationship — 
that stretched clear back to the middle of World 
War II, this suddenly hardened company attitude 
Struck some observezs as a maneuver to weaken 
if not break the union. 

AT ANY RATE, negotiations deadlocked, the 
company imported strikebreakers from other 
states, the normal life of Henderson was caught up 
in a strangling turmoil of tension and isolated acts 
of violence resulted. Then came state troopers 
and finally the National Guard to restore “order.” 

The key man for the union in this picture 
was Boyd E, Payton, a vice president of the 

TWUA and regional director for the Carolinas, 
a region which, like much of the rest of the 
industrializing South, welcomes labor leaders 

as it would the devil. 

One night in March 1959 he was attacked 
and painfully injured by a shower of rocks thrown 
at his car by unknown assailants. The then state 
attorney general, one Malcolm Seawell, dismissed 
the incident as a “hoax.” Payton took a lie-detec- 
tor test which confirmed his story of being at- 
tacked but state authorities took no action. On 
June 10, he announced he would sue Seawell 
for slander and defamation, 


‘Morgan 


conspiracy to dynamite and burn Harriet-Hender- 
son mill property. They were convicted on the 
testimony of an ex-convict named Harold Elzie 
Aaron who had a grudge against one of the de- 
fendants. After appeals failed, the eight went to 
prison. It has since developed that the North 
Carolina State Bureau of Investigation paid Aaron 
$1,100 in the case as an informer. Aaron is now 
under indictment in Virginia after a gun fracas 
last April involving a teen-age girl. 

After Payton’s trial, Harry Golden wrote in 
his celebrated Carolina Israelite that on long 
acquaintanceship with Payton—they both live 
in Charlotte—he simply could not believe his 
guilt, that there must have been a mistake. In 
the June 14 issue of the Christian Century, an 
article by Clair M. Cook said the only possible 
conclusion was that “Payton and the others 
were convicted on unbelievable evidence by a 
man who sought to entrap them; that the judge 
was rabidly anti-union; that the trial was held 
in an atmosphere of violent emotionality . . .” 

Last June 1, the Henderson strike ended. The 
union lost. 

In prison, Payton began to teach convicts to 
read and write and became a sort of “unofficial 
lawyer, doctor and social worker. for hundreds.” 
North Carolina’s new young governor, Terry San- 


ford, reduced the sentences of the eight men—|; 
the judge had given Payton six to 10 years—and|j¥ 


they. are out on parole. 


IN AN INTERVIEW with the Raleigh News &| 


Observer before his release, Payton placed “‘a very 


high value on the experiences of these days and | 
and said his work teaching]; 


nights in prison” 
others had been “extremely satisfying.” 
After a rest, Payton will go back to his union 


job. William Pollock, president of the Textile : 


Workers Union, welcomed his release but said 


the record could not be cleared until Payton won|; 


a full pardon. 

“I do not believe,” Payton had told the 
News & Observer, “that anything worthwhile 
or permanent can be built on malice and hatred 
and I believe that both management and labor 
must soon learn to live with each other or both 
will suffer irreparable damage.” ' 


He spoke of no damage to himself. 


Albert Rains (D-Ala.), author of the legislation, asserted in an in- 
terview on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service educational program heard on 450 radio stations. 

“The total amount of the new authorization provided in the bill 
is $4.9 billion,” Rains said. “This is $100 million less than the 
Administration asked for. 

“It should be pointed out that more than half this total amount 
—$2.8 billion—is for loans to be repaid to the federal govern- 
ment with interest. And all this will not be spent in one year; 
because of the nature of our housing program, this money will be 
spread over a number of years.” 

Rains explained provisions of the bill insofar as they offer benefits 
to those who plan to build, buy, rent or remodel a home. 

“Among the principal benefits are the more liberal FHA mort- 
gage terms,” he pointed out. “In the case of a newly built home, a 
buyer can now get a mortgage with a term of 35 years instead of 
the 30-year limit in the previous law.” 


PERSONS WHO CANNOT afford to own their homes even un- 
der these terms, Rains explained, may be able to benefit from the 
authorization of 100,000 low-rent public housing units. 

In addition, Rains talked about an additional $75 million for 
the direct loan program for housing for the elderly; an additional 
$2 billion for federal grants under the urban renewal program; 
an increase in the fund for community facilities loans of $450 
million for water and sewerage facilities. 


THE 1961 HOUSING BILL will do. more than any bill in recent 
years to help see that every American has a decent home, Rep. 
Albert Rains (D-Ala.), author of the ‘legislation, declared in an 
interview on Washington Reports to. the People, AFL-CIO public 


service radio program,’ 
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Page Eight 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., AUCUST 26, 1961 


Meany on Labor Day: 


AFL-CIO Has Confidence 1 in Destiny of US 


ABOR DAY IS COMPLETELY different from all 

other national holidays—unique in origin, in pur- 
pose and in spirit. It does not commemorate an his- 
toric event or a national hero. Instead it salutes the 
ordinary workingman. During the rest of the year, 
very little glamour touches the average American 
worker. But on Labor Day he and his fellows are given 
recognition for their collective achievement in building 
America, making it strong and keeping it free. 

In other countries and in other civilizations labor has 
been looked down upon, frequently enslaved. Here in 
America, on Labor Day, leaders in public life, from the 
President down, join in paying tribute to labor’s great 
and undeniable contributions to the nation’s well-being 
and security. 

It is too much to expect that this basic truth 
should be acknowledged every day, not merely on 
Labor Day. American workers and the trade unions 
that represent them do not need to be cajoled and 
praised to do their part. But it must be said that they 
deeply resent the constant barrage of criticism and 
attack, the foul blows that are aimed at them in al- 
most every publication and over the air. American 
labor wants to be treated with respect and fairness 
not only on Labor Day, but throughout the year. It 
deserves nothing less. 


Those who deliberately seek to poison the public 
mind against labor are only hurting themselves. They 
cannot match the invective hurled at us by Moscow. 
The Kremlin realizes that the strongest and most ef- 
fective force against communism in the United States 
is the free trade union movement. The newspapers, 
magazines and broadcasters are merely playing into 
Moscow’s hands when they try to defame and destroy 
our free trade union movement. 

Their efforts are doomed to failure, in any event. 
The workers of this country have earned the confidence 
and good will of their fellow Americans. Through the 
trade union movement, they have helped to raise the 
American standard of living to the highest level of all 
time. They have supported every worthwhile liberal 
cause and have won great benefits for all the people of 
this country by economic, legislative and political ac- 
tion. America’s vitality and progress during the past 
half century are due in no small part to the unyielding 
struggles of organized labor in behalf of the common 
good. 

Labor Day is a serious holiday. Most Americans 
take time out to have fun and recreation, of course. 
But they also pause to reflect on the way we have 
traveled and on the road stretching into the future. 
This traditional inventory gives us the opportunity to 
evaluate our objectives and to survey the problems 
that must be overcome before we can hope to attain 
them. For the workers of this country Labor Day 
represents a day of re-dedication to the American 
ideal of freedom and justice. 


Just as a plant needs sun and water, our free way of 
life needs peace and progress in order to grow. The 
preservation of peace has become the common goal of 
all freedom-loving people everywhere in the world. 

For some years past and to this day, the threat of 
war comes from one source and one source only—the 
Communist conspiracy. 

Of course, there is a great deal of talk in the so-called 
“neutral” and “uncommitted” countries to the effect 
that they are caught in the middle of a gigantic power- 
struggle between Soviet Russia and the United States. 

This attempt to equate the policy and position of 
the two nations and to make them equally culpable for 
the critical international tension that exists today is 
nothing but undercover Communist propaganda. 


It is Soviet Russia, not the United States, which 
menaces the peace of the world. It is Soviet Russia, 
not America, which seeks territorial aggrandizement, 
as the record since World War II proves. It is Soviet 
Russia, not the United States, which has vetoed every 
attempt in the United Nations to seek peaceful solu- 
tions for international problems. 

Yes, it is Soviet Russia, backed up by Red China, 
which is the aggressor—the only aggressor. 

If the United States were bent on an aggressive 
course, would we tolerate for one moment the insults, 
the provocations and the property seizures of the 

_ bearded dictator in Cuba? 

If the United States wanted war, wouldn’t we have 
started it years before, when America had a monopoly 
on atomic weapons and could have destroyed all the 
cities and industry of Soviet Russia within a week? 

Surely it must be obvious to every unbiased and in- 
telligent person on both sides of the Iron Curtain that 
America wants peace. 

Khrushchev also talks of peace, but it is strictly 
double-talk. When he uses the word, it means peace 
only under subjection to Communist terror. When we 
refer to peace, we mean peace with freedom. 

America has mow served notice that we will defend 


AN UPDATED VERSION of the AFL-CIO produced film, “Land of Promise,” will be shown on the Na. 
tional Educational Television network and a number of commercial stations on Labor Day. Pres. George Meany 
has filmed a new interview outlining the labor movement’s problems and goals for the year ahead. The interview 
is the closing portion of the award-winning film. “Land of Promise” was first shown on Labor Day 1960 over the 
American Broadcasting Co. television network and was highly praised by television reviewers. Narrated by stage 
and film star Melvyn Douglas, it traces the economic evolution of the United States and depicts the problems 
facing workers today. 


the free way of life in the strategic areas of the world 
despite any warlike moves the Kremlin may make. 
If we have to fight, we will fight in support of our 
treaty obligations and in defense of our allies. Clearly, 
if we were to fail to do this we would only be hasten- 
ing the day of our own downfall. 


The trade union movement stands 100 percent be- 
hind Pres. Kennedy in the firm stand he has taken to 
resist any further Communist pressure. 

I do not pretend to be a military expert, yet I am 
fully confident that in the event of an ultimate show- 
down Soviet Russia would lose and the United States 
would be victorious. 

My confidence is based on two factors: 

FIRST, the military significance of Russia’s achieve- 
ments in space has been exaggerated far beyond ac- 
tuality for the twin purpose of boosting Russian morale 
and intimidating the free world. 


SECOND, experience has shown that free labor can 
out-produce slave labor and it will take Russia many, 
many years to match America’s industrial capacity. 

We proved that in the last war against Hitler. We 
will prove it again, if necessary, against Khrushchev. 

The Kremlin knows this, just as well as we do. That 
is why it has launched a new 20-year plan to match the 
American standard of living, and American levels of 
production. 

There has been a great deal of concern in this coun- 
try about the state of our missile program, and justi- 
fiably so. It is not pleasant or encouraging to realize 
that the Russians have been able to out-perform us 
in space. 

When Pres. Kennedy took office in January, he 
gave a new emphasis and priority to the missile pro- 
gram that were previously lacking. The Air Force 
followed up by calling in union leaders to the Penta- 
gon for the first time in February to brief them on 
the urgency of expediting the program. Less than 
two weeks later, the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. of the AFL-CIO adopted a no-strike policy 
on missile base jobs. “Soon afterwards all labor gave 
the government a no-strike pledge and industry a 
non-lockout pledge to speed the missile program. 
On this ‘basis, Pres. Kennedy issued an executive 
order establishing machinery for the equitable adjust- 
ment of disputes at missile sites. Since then, accord- 
ing to official records, time lost due to work stop- 
pages of any kind has been reduced to the vanishing 
point. 

This is an example of the position of the trade union 
movement in any national emergency. Traditionally 
and presently, the trade unions have put the public 
welfare first. 

But other actions must be taken too, if the United 
States is to pull ahead in the space age. The emphasis 
the Administration is giving to the space program and 
the prompt action of the Congress in supplying the 
President with the legislative measures he needed is, in 
our opinion, a good sign—a sign that America is once 
again moving ahead. 

I wish that I could be as optimistic on other fronts 
_but the truth is that the legislative situation is not gen- 
erally good. On the domestic economic front there are 


a multitude of problems—and these problems have a 
direct bearing on the international situation and on our 
capacity to meet the Communist threat. 

The military build-up which the Communist threat 
has made necessary and the additional costs of the mis- 
sile and space program have provided a segment of 
America with the excuse they wanted for an attack not 
only on wages and working conditions but on social 
justice legislation. 


The reactionaries in Congress are trying to tell the 


people of this country that we can’t have guns and 
butter too. What do they mean by butter? They 
mean decent housing, they mean adequate social se- 
curity, they mean school lunch programs, federal aid 
to education, assistance to widows and orphans and 
unemployment compensation. 


Yet these are the things that strengthen America, no 
weaken it. America is not a bank, not a corporation, 
not an inanimate budget. It is people. Services and 
programs which help people in the most trying circum 
stances get back on their feet, which promote better 
education and health and wider understanding of Amet- 
ican ideals are not only worth spending for—they are 
worth fighting for. 

The one thing we have to fear is that our national 
economy will not keep pace with our growing popula 
tion. With full production and full employment Amet- 
ica will become invincible. But if our economy tums 
anemic, if it continues to suffer recurring bouts of 1 
cession, if mass unemployment becomes truly chronic, 
then we are in for serious trouble. 


And we are in for serious trouble if we do not meet 
the problem posed by our growing work force. In 
the last decade, the work force grew at the rate of 
820,000 a year—820,000 additional people came 
into the labor market annually. We were not able to 
find jobs for them—the unemployment figures prove 
that. 

Starting this year, and for every year of the Sixties, 
the labor force is going to grow at the annual rate of 
1,350,000; 1,350,000 more people every year. That's 
not a guess. That’s a vital statistic—a fact of the wal 
time baby boom. 

That means we must find 25,000 new jobs a week 
every week for the next 10 years just to put our new 
workers into gainful employment. That’s a majot 
problem for a democratic society—and it is one W 
can and must solve. 

The Communists say our free economy is doomed, 
that it cannot provide full employment, that it is bound 
to collapse. We must prove—and we can prove—the 
are completely wrong. 

We can prove it not by the government doing 1¢s 
but by its doing more to keep the national economy 
healthy and steadily moving forward. 

Only those with limited vision and small minds 
want to cut back and retreat. America has not come 
to the end of the road nor has it reached its last 
frontier. We can get nowhere if we are obsessed with 
fear. Labor has confidence im America’s destiny. 
We look to our government for bold and far-sighted 
leadership that will safeguard peace and begin t 
build a new era of prosperity im the next decade. 
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Page Nise 


Program Wins Praise: 


‘Briefing 


Session,” and almost one-third of 


AudienceResponds 


Nearly 1,000 viewers have written in to request transcripts of 
one or more programs in the public affairs television series, “Briefing 


} Twenty “Briefing Session” programs have been produced jointly 
by the AFL-CIO and the National Educational Television & Radio 


Session’ 


them added words of praise. 


“Center. 
aired by many TV stations. 

About 50 writers indicated 
they planned to use the tran- 
scripts as teaching materials. 
But the majority were apparently 
just private citizens who wel- 
comed enlightenment on the is- 
sues of the day. 

Edward P. Morgan, moderator 


Nursing Home 
Fire, Health 
Hazards Cited 


A House-passed bill to expand 
federal grants for community health 
facilities could reduce the cost of 
medical care, Lisbeth Bamberger, 
assistant director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security, declared 
in a radio interview. 

Miss Bamberger, interviewed on 
Labor News Conference, carried by 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
pointed out that the bill would 
double federal participation in the 
construction of non-profit nursing 
homes. It would also provide as- 
sistance for visiting nurse and other 
home care programs. 

She pointed out that many 
elderly or chronically ill persons 
spend long and costly periods in 
hospitals because nursing home 
facilities are inadequate or un- 
available. Nearly half of the na- 
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“tion’s nursing homes, she said, 
are considered either fire or 
health hazards. 


Urging Senate action on the bill 
at this session, she noted: 

“By providing for alternative 
facilities such as nursing homes or 
home nursing services, the hospitals 
would be more efficiently used. 
Fewer hospital beds would have to 
be built and this, in turn, would 
have a good effect on hospitdl fi- 
nancing in general.” 


‘Tent City’ 
Negro Voters 
Cast Ballots 


Brownsville, Tenn.—Negroes in 
tural Haywood County here have 
demonstrated dramatically that eco- 
nomic retaliation by white land- 
owners and businessmen because 
they voted in last November’s elec- 
tion had not intimidated them into 
giving up their franchise. 

More than 400 Negroes went to 
the polls in a county election re- 
cently and voted “without incident,” 
Tennessee State AFL-CIO Sec. 
Matthew Lynch has reported. 

Still pending is a Justice Dept. 
suit, filed under the Voting Rights 
Act, to enjoin businessmen and 
landowners from economic retali- 
ation, including eviction of share- 
cropper families. 

Lynch also reported that con- 
tributions from AFL-CIO affili- 
ates, plus a $2,000 donation by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
has enabled some 53 Negro 
families in Haywood and Fayette 
counties to remain on the land 
until their crops are harvested 
and sold. 

The donations provided subsist- 
ence money during the summer for 
families whose normal sources of 
Credit were cut off. The AFL-CIO 
aid program, with payments of 
from $20 to $100 a month based 
on need and family size, will con- 
tinue through September, when the 
Crops are sold. 


The series is still being® 


of the program, was singled out for 


for his “Briefing Session” role and 
his nightly news commentary. 

“Morgan is superb and you are 
doing the American people a service 
in making him available,” was a! 
typical comment. 


‘One of the Best’ 
Other notes ran the gamut of 
laudatory adjectives: 

“One of the best on television; 
informative and well-narrated.” 
“Important and worthwhile.” 
“Most interesting and educa- 
tional.” “Very helpful and pro- 
vocative.” “Completely de- 
lighted.” “Greatly appreciate 
your choice ef subjects and a 
small panel, not a large one.” 
“Its objectivity and pertinence 
were commendable,” and so on, 
by the hundreds. 


Some requests for transcripts 
came from interesting sources. The 
Chamber of Commerce in Galves- 
ton, Tex., asked for 20 copies of 
“Housing America.” A California 
newspaperman wrote for “Plight of 
the Migrant Worker” to help him 
in writing about the situation in the 
No. 1 migrant-worker state. 

The Michigan State and Houston 
University journalism schools asked 
for “Mass Media in the U.S.;” the 
Indiana University Law School 
sought “Agriculture—Problems and 
Programs.” 

Many correspondents asked 
that the series be continued next 
year. Others thought the pro- 
gram should be extended to an 
hour. Some suggested additional 
topics for discussion. 


At least one high school—New- 
ton High School in Massachusetts 
—made “Briefing Session” a weekly 
assignment for students, with a 
classroom discussion after each pro- 
gram. 

The offer of transcripts was not 
made until half the series had been 
completed, so comments were 
limited to the latter 10 programs. 
All received their share of praise, 
but the apparent favorites were the 
two final units, a two-part discus- 
sion by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) and Arthur S. Schles- 
inger, Jr., the historian, on “Is De- 
mocracy Obsolete?” 

“We need more programs on this 
subject to combat the John Birch 
Society propaganda,” wrote one 
viewer. 


special praise in many letters, both}: 


T. C. ( 


MOMENT OF TRIUMPH came for 
left, premier of Saskatchewan since 1944, when he was elected 
national leader of Canada’s New Democratic Party at its founding 


convention in Ottawa, Ont. Holding his hand aloft is the rival 
he defeated, Hazen Argue, national leader of the Co-Operative 
Commonwealth Federation, which with the Canadian Labor Congress 
sparked formation of the NDP. 


Kaiser Gives Backing 


Industrialist Edgar F. Kaiser h 
security system provides the only 


In a statement submitted to the 


To Anderson-King Bill 


sponsible” method of financing health care for the aged. 


tee, Kaiser strongly endorsed the Administration-backed Anderson- 


as told Congress that the social 
“simple, sound and fiscally re- 


House Ways & Means Commit- 


King bill and vigorously denied@ 
that it would be a step toward 
“socialized medicine.” 

Speaking both as head of Kaiser 
Industries Corp. and as president 
of the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan—the nation’s biggest prepaid, 
group practice program—he de- 
clared that even the best voluntary 
programs cannot provide adequate 
health care for those who need it 
most. 

A social security health care 
provision, Kaiser said, would 
provide a foundation which could 
be improved by voluntary pro- 
grams just as social security re- 
tirement benefits are improved 
by supplemental company retire- 
ment plans. 

In another statement recently 
presented to the committee, New 
York State AFL-CI1O Pres. Harold 
C. Hanover said a recent study of 
his state’s 1.68 million residents 
over the age of 65 showed that 80 
percent had incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year. He said less than 
14 percent of the hospital bills of 
this group were paid for by volun- 


New York—A new proposal by 
the Musicians here and a counter- 
proposal by Metropolitan Opera 
management kept alive the hope 
that the 1961 “Met” season can be 
saved. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
who intervened in the contract dis- 
pute at the request of Pres. John F. 
Kennedy after the Met had an- 
nounced twice “the season is off,” 
said he was heartened by the offer 
and counteroffer, and by a report 
that Rudolf Bing, Met general man- 
ager, is returning from Europe: to 
sit in on negotiations. 

Before Kennedy and 
took a hand, AFM Local 802 
had asked for substantial . im- 
provements in the present base 
rate of $170 a week and in 
“fringe” benefits. The manage- 
ment proposed a three-year con- 


tract and a new wage scale of 


tary health insurance programs. 


Metropolitan Opera, Musicians 
Renew Efforts to Save ’61 Season 


$176 a week. When this offer was 
turned down, the Met said the 
season was off. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner, em- 
broiled in an election campaign 


Jobs Sought for 
Minnesota Indians 


St. Paul—The Minnesota Labor 
Committee for Human Rights has 
set up a subcommittee headed by 
AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Carl Winn, 
“Jobs for Minnesota Indians,” to 
help Indian youths find employ- 
ment which will enable them to de- 
velop their potential skills. 

The committee, on which clergy- 
men and representatives of social 
agencies and human relations group 
serve with labor leaders, works 
closely with the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of the Governor’s 
Human Rights Commission. 


Goldberg Upheld 


On Union Records 


The right of Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg to subpoena union 
books and records for inspection 
has been upheld by a U.S. Court 
of Appeals in a case involving two 
Teamsters locals—one headed by 
Pres. James R. Hoffa. 

The Cincinnati circuit court ruled 
that IBT unions and their officers 
lack the privilege of “insulating the 
union books and records against 
reasonable demands of government 
authority.” 


The court reversed a February 
ruling of a Michigan federal court 
declining to enforce the subpoenas 
unless Goldberg could show reason- 
able cause for believing the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act had been or was 
about to be violated. 

The case involved Pontiac, Mich., 
Local 614 and Detroit Local 299, 
of which Hoffa is president. Gold- 
berg said it was a “significant” 
court test of the law. A similar 
test brought by Goldberg against 
the IBT is pending in the District 
of Columbia. 


and a fight with the Republican state 
administration over schools, also 
stepped in to keep the talks alive. 
The city’s Dept. of Labor has been 
involved in the sessions along with 
federal mediators. 

The negotiations were resumed 
after Goldberg, in Denver to make 
a convention speech, met with Pres. 
Anthony A. Bliss of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association. Bliss as- 
sured him that, if agreement on a 
contract is quickly reached, the 
Metropolitan will operate provided 
it can get the necessary singers, the 
labor secretary said. 

“I therefore request the parties 
immediately to resume meaningful 
negotiations so that a realistic set- 
tlement can be promptly concluded. 

“The Metropolitan Opera, as the 
President has said, is a national cul- 
tural asset, and should go on as it 
has done continuously since 1892.” 


Keep Idealism, 
Holleman Bids 


Texas Labor 


Galveston, Tex.—Assistant Sec, 
of Labor Jerry R. Holleman warned 
the Texas State AFL-CIO conven- 
tion that labor must not lose its 
“sense of purpose, of idealism.” 
Holleman, who headed the state 
federation until his appointment to 
the Kennedy Administration early 
this year, called on Texas labor to: 
@ Make common cause with 
migrant workers, farmers, ‘senior 
citizens, school teachers, Latins, 
Negroes and others in need of help. 
®@ Win the unorganized workers, 
the technicians, white collar work- 
ers and retail workers with a pro- 
‘ram “broad in scope, unselfish, 
skillfully and intelligently execut- 
ed.” 

® Bring about enlightened labor 
relations in Texas and the South— 
areas which have “never accepted 
either the 10 Commandments or 
the first 10 Amendments”’—so as 
to end a system described as “juleps 
for the few and pellagra for the 
crew.” 

Referring to a factional dispute 
at the convention, Holleman called 
for a reaffirmation of labor unity, 
declaring that “being overcome by 
your enemies would be a tragedy 
for Texas, but to die by your own 
hands would be treasonable to your 
cause.” 


The state body’s two full-time 
officers were elected without op- 
position. H. S. (Hank) Brown, 
who had been named by the 
executive board to succeed 
Holleman, was re-elected presi- 
dent. Roy Evans, public rela- 
tions director of the state fed- 
eration, was elected secretary- 
treasurer after Fred H. Schmidt, 
who had held the post since 
merger of the state central bodies 
in 1957, declined to run for re- 
election. Schmidt was elected to 
the board. 

The convention, however, failed 
to produce the two-thirds vote 
necessary to increase the per capita 
tax from 8 cents to 12 cents. The 
count was 98,484 for the increase 
to 64,276 opposed. A subsequent 
move for a 2-cent per capita in- 
crease was declared passed “Sy a 
standing vote of 394 to 189, but the 
increase was held in abeyance pend- 
ing a ruling of a protest. 

The convention also heard an 
eloquent appeal for organizing the 
unorganized by Archbishop Rob- 
ert E. Lucey of San An*<nio. 

The archbishop, den: acing the 
exploitation of migrant farm work- 
ers, declared: 

“Citizens at the bottom of the 
social ladder get precious littie 
consideration in this state, and 
the philosophy of powerful indi- 
viduals and corporations in Texas 
is generally unfavorable—some- 
times violently unfavorable—to 
labor unions. 

“It is passing strange that all the 
decent and humane citizens in our 
society are ‘socialists’ because they 
believe that the strong should care 
for the weak, even with public 
funds if private charity cannot do 
the job. I find no cause in logic 
or in history for giving socialists 
all the credit for constructive legis- 
lation in the field of human wel- 
fare,” he said. 


Unfair Labor» 
Charges Go Up 


The greatest three-month total 
of unfair labor practice charges in 
the 26-year history of the National 
Labor Relations Board was filed in 
the April-June quarter—2,222 
against employers, 1,215 against 
unions. 

Filings during the quarter in- 
creased by almost 8 percent over 
the first quarter, the NLRB said, 
It reported a rise also in represen- 
tation election requests—from 2, 
775 in the first quarter to 2,815. 

Of elections held during the quar- 
ter, unions won 54 percent. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., AUGUST 26, 1961 


FOUR FREEDOMS organization observed the 20th anniversary of the Atlantic Charter by cutting 
this cake at a Washington dinner and presenting awards to Sen. Patrick V. McNamara (D-Mich.), 
left; Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Housing & Home Finance administrator, center, and Health, Education 
& Welfare Sec. Abraham A. Ribicoff (right). Another recipient, Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, was 
unable to attend. Second from left is William Stzinberg, president of the Radio Association and of 
Four Freedoms. Second from right is Pres. Joseph Curran, of the Maritime Union, board chair- 
man of Four Freedoms. The organization was set up by a group of AFL-CIO unions to sponsor 
housing programs for the elderly. Plans announced at the dinner call for construction of retirement 
housing in 42 cities at a cost of $500 million over the next 10 years. 


Unemployment from Automation 
Spurs Call for Immediate Action 


Solution of America’s most pressing economic problem—the continuing high rate of unemployment 
resulting from automation—cries out for immediate action at every level of government, business 


ind labor, the AFL-CIO has declared. 


“Automation won’t wait for answers,” warns Labor’s Economic Review, a feature of the August 
issue of tne American Federationist, the AFL-CIO’S monthly journal. 


The article, titled “The Im- 


pact of Automation—A Challenge? 


to America,” was prepared by the 
' AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

From 1953 to 1960, the com- 
bined effects of the new technology 
and a too-slow rate of economic 
growth egased 3 million jobs in 
mining, manufacturing and _ rail- 
roading alone and added 2 million 
persons to the unemployment rolls, 
the article recalls. 


But it holds “the big thrust” 
of automation is still to come 
and will push not only into the 
basic economic sectors but also 
into white-collar jobs and serv- 
ice trades, fields whigh formerly 
were relied upon to absorb some 
of the technological displacement 
in factories. 


“Now a real step forward is 
needed,” the AFL-CIO states, “not 
only to make up for the gap from 


the past but to provide for the 


quickening pace, the widening 
scope of the new technology .. . 

“Every sector, every layer of 
government and private activity 
must participate in solving prob- 
lems which affect us all.” 

Bargaining Helpful 

So far, the article observes, the 
only solid progress in finding an- 
swers to automation’s impact has 
been achieved by labor and man- 
agement through collective bargain- 
ing. Cited as examples are the fund 
established under the “Armour- 
Packinghouse Workers-Meat Cut- 
ters agreement of 1959 to explore 
methods of coping with techno- 
logical displacement and the long- 
shore funds, which provide actual 
payments to assist workers during 
periods of transition. 


Listed also are a number of 
adjustment procedures negotiated 


Automation’s Benefits 


‘Wasted,’ Keenan Holds 


Woodstock, Md.—A stepped-up rate of economic growth, stim- 


ulated by the federal goverment, 


is “the basic necessity” for reap- 


ing progress from technological change, Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers told a seminar at Wood- 


stock College. 


“Many of the potential social® 


benefits of automation have been 
wasted,” said Keenan, “because 
technical change has been rapid and 
widespread in recent years while 
the economy has been slowing 
down. 


“Much of the rising produc- 
tivity and growing labor force 
have not been translated into ex- 
panded production of needed 
goods and services, but rather 
into rising unemployment and 
part-time work, idle plants and 
machines, and a growing number 
of distressed communities.” 


The AFL-CIO vice president was 
one of 27 representatives of labor, 
management, education and gov- 
ernment taking part in the seminar, 
titled “The Ethical Aftermath of 
Automation.” 


Keenan said that although organ- 


ized labor’s immediate concern is 
the welfare of workers caught up 
in the new industrial revolution, 
“our intention is not to turn back 
automation, nor to simply stand in 
fear of it.” 

“Our desire is to meet and ac- 
cept this new thing, and to help 
guide it in the direction it must go 
for human betterment,” he said. 
“If we don’t, we will find ourselves 
victimized rather than blessed.” 

He noted that labor agrees on 
automation’s potential benefits: 

“It can relieve much of the 
burden of human drudgery; it 
can make possible levels of pro- 
duction almost undreamed of; it 
can mean a higher standard of 
living for each and every one of 
us. Given proper direction, auto- 
mation can, in the long run, mean 


to meet specific problems arising 
from the introduction of new 
equipment, such as advance no- 
tice to permit planning for the 
change; fair and orderly proce- 
dures for layoffs, rehiring, trans- 
fers, promotions, retraining op- 
portunities and changes of job 
classifications and wage rates; 
and special efforts in pension 
planning and job engineering to 
resolve the problems of older 
workers. 


But because it is limited to im- 
mediate, specific problems, the col- 
lective bargaining process alone 
cannot meet the long-range chal- 
lenge of automation, the article 
argues, Essential, too, are broad, 
coordinated programs by federal, 
state and local governments, it 
claims. 

The first responsibility of the 
federal government, the AFL-CIO 
states, is the establishment of “an 
overall environment of rapid eco- 
nomic growth, at least 5 percent a 
year, to absorb rapidly rising num- 
bers of new workers and to provide 
alternative work chances for those 
displaced by new technology.” 

Needed from _ the legislative 
branch, the magazine suggests, are 
congressional programs to help 
spur maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power. 


Areas of Cooperation 
From the executive branch 
should come better information, the 
article states. 


The article also urges greater co- 
Operation among federal, state and 
community agencies to: 

@ Re-examine and strengthen 
programs for vocational, technical 
and apprenticeship training and re- 
training. 

@ Establish a nationwide system 
for partial income maintenance dur- 
ing retraining for displaced work- 
ers. 

@ Improve the counseling and 
job placement functions of the 
U.S. Employment Service. 

@ Provide relief for economical- 
ly distressed areas under the area 
redevelopment program, just get- 


Kennedy Pledges Action: 


(Continued from Page 1) 

on the economic developments, 
announced his intention. to ask 
for a standby program of public 
works projects, “barring unfore- 
seeable national security develop- 
ments,” in a letter to Sen. Joseph 
S. Clark (D-Pa.). Clark is spon- 
sor of such a measure. . 

Kennedy said security develop- 
ments might force a deferral but, 
barring this, the principle of stand- 
by authority for capital improve- 
ments would be part of his pro- 
gram. 


and economic recession.” 
Kennedy said this authority 


unemployment.” 
Of ‘Deepest’? Concern 


unemployment, with all that 


on my part.” 

He said he would not be satisfied 
by anything less than “prosperity 
and full employment.” 

The Clark bill, strongly support- 
ed by the AFL-CIO, would author- 
ize $500 million in federal grants 
to state and local governments to 
cover 45 percent of the cost of 
public works projects. 

Other data released by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the La- 
bor Dept. confirmed the recent 
trend of higher production, pro- 
ductivity: and profits while un- 
employment remained at a reces- 
sion peak of 6.9 percent’ with 
5.1 million jobless in July. 

From a_ February low point, 
manufacturing production rose 12 
percent while manufacturing em- 
ployment increased but 4 percent. 

The Labor Dept., in reporting 
the 2.5 percent productivity in- 
crease for 1960, observed that “in 
general, productivity gains tend to 
be less than average during periods 


Prevailing Pay 
Bill Signed in 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The long-term 
fight of organized labor and other 
groups in the state for prevailing 
minimum wages on public con- 
struction projects ended in victory 
when Gov. David L. Lawrence (D) 
signed the new Prevailing Wage 
Act. 

The law requires that the pre- 
vailing minimum wage for the 
craft in the particular locality be 
paid each employe of all con- 
tractors or subcontractors on 
public projects. A clause to this 
effect must be written into all 
contracts for the construction, 
reconstruction, demolition and 
maintenance of public properties 
of the state, boroughs, town- 
ships, school districts or any state 
agency or instrumentality. 

The legislation will be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Labor & 
Industry, who in determining rates 
will take into consideration those 
set up in union contracts, 

“This new legislation,” said Law- 
rence, “will not only benefit Penn- 
sylvania workers, individually, but 
our overall economy. Fair-minded 
employers and workers alike will 
be pleased that Pennsylvania now 
has taken her place beside the fed- 
eral government and other states 


all of this and more.” 


ting under way. 


“If such authority is granted,” 
he wrote Clark, “I would use it 
resolutely against unemployment 


would be requested with other 
measures “to protect our economy 
against unacceptably high levels of 


“T have no intention of ‘learning 
to live with’ prolonged and severe 
it 
means in human misery and eco- 
nomic waste,” he said. “This is a 
matter of deepest personal concern 


Job Lag Continues 
As Output Increases 


of economic decline, but higher jg 
recovery periods such as 1959, 
when the increase was more than 
4 percent.” The annual yearly jn. 
crease since 1909 has ben 2.4 per. 
cent. cae 
Patterns Traced 
The productivity rate, which 
measures production per manhour 
of work, fails in recession periods 
because production workers are 
laid off while managerial and other 
salaried personne! are retained. 
In the recovery periods, produc. 
tivity rises usually are relatively 
large with the recall of some pro. 
duction workers, combined with 
greater mechanization. 


Labor Urges 
Broadening 


Of Water Bill 


' Two Senate committees now 
holding hearings on a Water Re 
sources Planning bill have been 
urged by the AFL-CIO to expand 
the scope of the measure to encom. 
pass all natural resources, includ- 
ing atomic energy. 


Andrew J. Biemiller, director of 


the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, 
told the Interior Committee and the 
Public Works Committee that the 
AFL-CIO regards the bill as a step 


in the right direction—‘“that of 
achieving unified policy and uni- 


fied, comprehensive planning as 


foundations of the federal govern- 
ment’s resources activities.” 

But because the bill affects only 
water and related land resources, it 
“does not achieve what we regard 
as adequate coverage of the natural 


resources front,” said Biemiller, 


who is chairman of the AFL-CIO 
staff subcommittee on atomic en 
ergy and natural resources. 
As introduced by Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson, the bill would 
create a cabinet-level water re- 
sources council to function as a 
central planning agency and 
would provide the basis for estab- 
lishing river basin commissions to 
investigate and plan at the re- 
gional level. It also sets up a 10- 
year program of federal grants- 
in-aid to assist states in planning 
for resources development. 

Biemiller noted that the pro 
posed legislation provides no re 
sponsibility for the council to un 
dertake resources planning keyed 
to national goals. He suggested 
that the bill be amended to include 
this, concluding: 

“It is high time that this coun- 
try’s resources efforts be pulled to 
gether and pointed toward the fu- 
ture in unified fashion. Organized 
labor believes that with all natural 
resources placed within the field of 
responsibility of a natural resources 
council, and with planning author- 
ity for futuregneeds vested in such 
a council, we will begin to move 
forward to make our natural re 
sources better serve the pressing 
needs of a future America.” 


John M. Barry 


Joins News Staff 


John M. Barry has joined the 
staff of the AFL-CIO News as an 
assistant editor. 

For the past five years he has 
been assistant editor of the Guild 
Reporter, publication of the News 
paper Guild, and for three years 
before that was the union’s assist- 
ant director of research and infor 
mation. ie 

A native of Nashua, N. H., he 
was a reporter for the Nashua Tele- 
graph and president of the Guild 
local there before his appointment 


with this enlightened public policy.” 


to the ANG staff. 
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12 of 13 Code Points Upset: 


Court Blocks Enforcement 
Of Newburgh Welfare Plan 


Newburgh, N. Y.—City Manager Joseph McD. Mitchell encountered the first legal barrier against 
his controversial program to cut relief spending when State Supreme Court Justice John Donahoe 
granted a temporary injunction barring enforcement of 12 of the 13 points in Newburgh’s new relief 


code. 


Mitchell, author of the code, immediately announced he would appeal and that city officials, while : 


obeying the injunction, would pur-® 
sue “other measures which are 
showing promise of being just as 
effective.” 

He declared that “the only way 
the State Board of Social Welfare 
and the attorney general can stop 
our welfare reform will be to take 
over the operation of the welfare 
department or remove us from 
office.” 

State Atty. Gen. Louis J. Lefko- 
witz had sought the injunction on 
behalf of the state Social Welfare 
Board. 

Mitchell also came under fire 
from Roy Wilkins, executive sec- 
retary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, who accused the 
city manager of smearing Negro 

’ citizens by calling southern mi- 
grants to the city—mostly Ne- 


moral.” 


“There is much talk of illegiti- 


macy, of laziness, of drinking and 
carousing, of shim districts—all of 
this to slander the race in the pub- 
lic mind without using the designa- 
tion Negro,” Wilkins told the con- 
veniton of Negro Elks in New York 
City. “Now the truth is that Negro 
migrants in Newburgh are a micro- 
scopic part of the population. The 
truth is that there are more white 
people on relief up there than Ne- 
groes. 
' The only provision of the wel- 
fare code excluded from Judge 
Donohoe’s ruling is the require- 
ment that physically able welfare 
‘recipients must report monthly 
to the welfare department for a 
review of their cases. 

Among the provisions to which 
the injunction applies are the denial 
of relief to unwed mothers who 
bear more illegitimate children, the 
three-month maximum on aid ex- 
cept fof the aged, blind and dis- 


provision in an address to the New- 


ee et ee: ee ee 
the city. 
Commenting on the work relief 


burgh Lions club, Leo Perlis, direc- 
tor of AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ice activities, described it as “the 
next thing to slave labor.” 

He said it was “tantamount to 
forced labor on jobs which may 
not be suitable; on jobs which 
may be on strike; at wages which 
may be substandard, without pro- 
cedures and guarantees for col- 
lective bargaining, the handling 
of grievances and appeals.” 


Perlis said no one objects to work 
relief for able-bodied men if it is 
administered justly, with wages 
paid in cash to persons performing 
work for which there is a real need. 

“Otherwise, he said, “there are 
grounds for suspicion that this work 
is ‘made-work’ for punitive purposes 


abled, and the assignment of able- 


. «. the next thing to slave labor.” 


Ex-Teamster Locals’ Funds Frozen; 
Court Rejects Gibbons as Trustee 


Cincinnati—Common Pleas Judge Charles S. Bell granted a temporary injuction, Aug. 24, tying up 
records and assets of four local Teamsters unions whose 4,000 members have voted to disaffiliate from 


the international union. 


Judge Bell emphasized that the injunction was not granted on the merits of the case. He said that 
the time to argue the case involving the disaffiliation of the four locals would be when a permanent 


In order to preserve the assets 
“for whomsoever may be found 
to be the owners” no expenses out- 
side of normal operating expenses 
can be incurred “without the ex- 
press permission of the court,” he 
said. 

Judge Bell refused to recognize 
the appointment of Harold J. Gib- 
bons, executive vice president of 
the Teamsters, as trustee for the 
locals. Gibbons was rushed to Cin- 
cinnati by Teamsters Pres. James 
R. Hoffa the day after the disaffili- 
ation vote. 

Meanwhile, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany pledged the federa- 
tion’s “continued and wholehearted 
‘support” to two of the locals which 
have petitioned for National Labor 
Relations Board elections after 
‘seeking and receiving charters from 
the Brewery Workers. They are 
the Dairy Drivers, with 2,200 mem- 
bers, and the Soft Drink & Bev- 
erage Drivers, with 800. 

After meeting with James T. 
Luken, president of the Dairy 

Drivers, Meany said the federa- 
_ tion “heartily welcomes” the Cin- 

cinnati developments and pledged 

the continued availability of 

AFL-CIO Regional Dir. William 

Kircher “for any cooperation and 
_ assistance that he can give.” 

Meany called for prompt action 
on the NLRB petition “so that the 


_ Workers will be able to register their 


feelings on official government bal- 
lots.” He added: © 

“I am confident that in this elec- 
tion these rank and file workers will 
vote overwhelmingly to free them- 
selves from the gangster domination 


of the Teamsters international un-|’ 


ion.” 

In ‘another reference to the 
Teamsters, Meany declared at the 
Brewery Workers convention in 
Baltimore last week that “the AFL- 
CIO is not going to submit to the 
domination of the underworld in 
the name of labor unity. That just 
isn't going to happen.” 

He ridiculed published reports 
that the Teamsters have gained 
members under “little Jimmy.” 


An examination of AFL-CIO and 
Labor Dept. records, Meany told 
the Brewery Workers, reveals 
that the Teamsters’ membership 
has in fact declined since the un- 
ion’s expulsion from the AFL- 
CIlO—from 1,565,000 members 
in 1957 to 1,481,000 in 1960. 


Meany’s report on Teamsters 
membership later was confirmed by 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, ad- 
dressing the Oil Workers conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

“Hoffa makes many exaggerated 
claims about both the membership 
of his union and his own intentions 
and capabilities as a labor leader,” 
Goldberg said. “He speaks of 
building an organization to rival the 
AFL-CIO. Yet the figures in my 
own department, filed under oath 
by the Teamsters union, show that 
the union’s membership has de- 
clined under Hoffa from its high 
mark under his predecessor.” 

Disaffiliation Moves 

Goldberg cited recent disaffilia- 
tion moves in Chicago and the St. 
Louis area, as well as those in Cin- 
cinnati, as evidence that Hoffa does 
not have solid rank and file support. 
Last month, some 5,200 Chicago 
cab drivers voted to leave the Team- 
stérs and join an independent group. 
In St. Louis, the NLRB scheduled 
an election on the petition of 225 
cab drivers to shift bargaining rep- 
resentation from the Teamsters to 
an independent union. At Sikeston, 
Mo., employes of the Scott County 
Milling Co. have voted 66 to 9 to 
withdraw from the Teamsters. 


The Teamsters’ bid to tie up 
the books and funds of the four 
Cincinnati locals was presented 
by David Previant, Milwaukee 
attorney who led a battery of 
eight lawyers representing the 
union. He maintained that the in- 
ternational had changed its con- 
stitution in 1957 so that affilia- 
tion with the Teamsters was not 
conditional upon affiliation with 
any other organization. 

Previant also argued that the 
Teamsters’ constitution prevents a 


local from dissolving as long as 


seven members oppose the move. 
“These members exist,” he said. 
But the attorney for the four lo- 
cals, Bernard Fox, said he knew of 
only two members who favored 
staying with the Teamsters. 


Gibbons has placed four-column 
advertisements in Cincinnati news- 
papers urging members of the locals 
who oppose the withdrawal to get 
in touch with him. 

Gibbons also has sent tele- 
grams to all local banks ordering 
a freeze on all assets. Lukens, 
however, said the attempted 
freeze had been expected. Mem- 
bers of the locals have been as- 
sured that their funds were re- 
moved some time ago from ac- 
counts in the international’s name 
and that the money will be used 
for their exclusive benefit. 

The Dairy Workers have assets 

of $350,000; Soft Drink & Bev- 
erage Drivers, $5,000; Funeral & 
Livery local, $18,000; and Cab 
Drivers, $4,000, according to pub- 
lished reports. 
_ The split between the interna- 
tional and local unions has been 
a long time coming, says Luken, 
He traced the beginning of it 
back to 1953 when William Pres- 
ser, Hoffa’s lieutenant in Ohio, 
sent his brother-in-law, Harry 
Friedman, into Cincinnati “to 
take over.” 

Friedman, who sported a crimi- 
nal record, didn’t go down with 
the local members, who felt they, 
rather than outsiders, should run 
union affairs in Cincinnati. Oppo- 
sition formed and Luken found 
himself at the head of it. 

“This, of course, didn’t make me 
too popular with Presser,” Luken 
said. Later, in Chicago, he op- 
posed Presser again and was told 
“I’m sick and tired of you... . 
Either you get in line_or get out.” 

He also got the word from Hoffa 
who, Luken says, told him that 
Presser was “boss of the Team- 
sters in Ohio,” and warned him that 
if he “wanted to get along, do what 
Presser tells you.” 


The fight has gone on since then. 


William C. Berman 


for the 1961-62 school year. 


Sarvan K. Bhatia 


Green Fellowship Won 
By Student from India 


Columbus, O.—A graduate student from India has been award- 
ed a William Green memorial fellowship at Ohio State University 


Sarvan K. Bhatia, who received his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Punjab University in India, is one of four students 


here who will receive financial help 
from the William Green Memorial 
Fund. Two graduate fellowships 
and two undergraduate scholarships 
are provided each year out of in- 
come from a $100,000 grant made 
as an enduring memorial to the 
long-time president of the former 
AFL. 

Bhatia, the first foreign student 
chosen under the program, is study- 
ing for his doctorate in the field 
of industrial relations. Prof. Alma 
Herbst, chairman of the selection 
committee, described him in a let- 
ter to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany as “an outstanding student” 
in the graduate courses he has 
taken. 

Also awarded a graduate fellow- 
ship was William C. Berman, who 
is preparing his doctorate disserta- 
tion on labor’s role during the 
1930’s and 1940's. He has taught 
courses in the university’s history 
department and has already passed 
his general examinations for the 
doctor of philosophy degree. 

Undergraduate scholarships for 
1961-62 have been awarded to: 

@ LeRoy Coffex, a junior ma- 
joring in labor economics. The son 
of a rural minister, he has main- 
tained a high scholastic average and 
impressed the selection committee 
with “his intellectual grasp of ma- 
terial” and his “dedication.” 

®@ David Porter Stevens, entering 
his senior year combining pre-medi- 
cal studies with a liberal arts course. 


Labor Backs 
New Market 
In Mortgages 


Congress has been urged by the 
AFL-CIO to take one more step 
in the redevelopment of distressed 
areas by establishing a government 
corporation to “provide a secondary 
market” for mortgages on indus- 
trial property in those areas. 


Endorsement of a bill on which 
Senate hearings are being held was 
voiced by George D. Riley, AFL- 
CIO legislative representative, who 
told a Senate Banking subcommit- 
tee that the proposed legislation 
should help “spur private initiative” 
in the lending field and relieve some 
of the demands for federal assist- 
ance which have accumulated in 
distressed areas. 

Pointing out that Congress cre- 
ated the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association in 1938 to halt 
a drop in mortgage lending and 
home building activities, Riley 
said the proposed bill is needed 
because the regions it seeks to 
serve have long been on the “eco- 
nemic sick list.” 


The committee was impressed with 
Stevens’ conviction that a broad 
background in the humanities is 
necessary before entering a special- 
ized field and by his “unusual lead- 
ership qualities.” 


Jobless Pay 
Campaign Set 
In Maryland 


The coming referendum drive to 
defeat Maryland’s regressive unem- 
ployment compensation measure 
was spotlighted at the three-day 
convention of the Maryland-D. C. 
AFL-CIO. 

The bill adopted by the Mary- 
land legislature over strong opposi- 
tion from organized labor would im- 
pose new and severe qualifications 
on the receipt of unemployment in- 
surance benefits. A State AFL-CIlO 
petition campaign, which secured 
more than 17,000 signatures, has 
forced the issue to a statewide ref- 
erendum. 

Delegates to the politically 
oriented convention voted to es- 
tablish a special committee to 
raise funds, in addition to COPE 
contributions, for a drive to edu- 
cate Maryland voters on the na- 
ture of the bill. 


James L. McDevitt, national di- 
rector of COPE, advised the dele- 
gates that Maryland this year not 
only added further restrictions, but 
failed to make significant improve- 
ments in other features of its un- 
employment compensation law. He 
noted that several counties have 
been designated economically dis- 
tressed areas and urged the active 
participation of COPE units in the 
referendum campaign. 

The unemployment compensation 
measure was a big factor in the 
convention’s decision to oppose the 
re-election of Gov. J. Millard 
Tawes in 1962. 

State Pres. Woodrow F. 
Strong accused Tawes of repre- 
senting himself as a liberal in 
the 1958 campaign and then - 
“handing labor one disappoint- 
ment after another.” Other areas 
in which the Tawes Administra- 
tion fell short, he said, were min- 
imum and prevailing wages, 
workmen’s compensation, collec- 
tive bargaining rights for public. 
employes and graduated income 
tax measures. 


The convention reelected Strong, 
First Vice Pres. C. B. Windsor, 
Second Vice Pres. J. C. Turner, 
Sec.-Treas. Charles A. Della and 
most other officers. 

The delegates also voted to in- 
crease per capita dues from 5.5 
cents to seven cents, 
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Conferees Tackle Aid; 


Senate Passes Bill to Retrain Jobless 


New School Plan Set 


(Continued from Page 1) _ 
fiation’s manpower needs and re- 
sources, to contract with emplovers 
for on-the-job training and to co- 
operate with the Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare in utilizing 
vocational school retraining pro- 
grams. 

Workers selected for retraining 
would be entitled to weekly allow- 
ances, based on average state un- 
employment compensation —bene- 
fits, for up to one year. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
said the Administration is “highly 
gratified” with the Senate action. 
He described the bill as “a key 
part of the Administration’s pro- 
gram of fighting unemployment 
and getting people back to work.” 
A companion measure has been 
reported by the House Labor 
Committee and is awaiting Rules 
Committee clearance. 


Revival of the school aid issue 
came after HEW Sec. Abraham 
Ribicoff won leadership support for 
a “bare bones” compromise pro- 
posal. The compromise school aid 
plan which will be introduced as 
two bills includes: 

@ Federal grants of $325 mil- 
lion for a new one-year program 
for classroom construction in school 
districts classified as “distressed” 
because of extreme overcrowding 
and inadequate financial resources. 

@ A We-year extension of fed- 
eral grants to schools in “impacted 
areas” where there are large con- 
centrations of federal employes and 
military personnel. 

@ A one-year extension of col- 
lege student loan provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act. 


@ Authorization for $1.5 billion 
in federal loans and grants to col- 
leges for construction of academic 
facilities over a five-year period. 

The Senate has passed an Ad- 
ministration bill authorizing $2.55 
billion in grants to public schools 
over a three-year period. The 
House counterpart of this bill has 
been locked in the Rules Commit- 
tee by an 8 to 7 vote. 

A conference committee sought 
to salvage as much as possible of 
Pres. Kennedy’s long-term for- 
eign aid program through a com- 
promise between sharply differ- 
ing bills passed by the House and 
Senate. 


The Senate bill came close to the 
Administration’s proposal. It au- 
thorized a five-year aid program, 
including $8 billion in Treasury 
funds for long-term loans to help 
underdeveloped nations raise living 
standards and _ strengthen _ their 
economies. 

The House, with the conserva- 
tive coalition in the saddle, rejected 
all long-term proposals and passed 
a limited one-year authorization 
bill. 

Rockefeller Rebuffed 


Kennedy made a dramatic ap- 
peal for bipartisan support to over- 
turn a 197-to-185 vote which killed 
the long-term aid proposal. His 
appeal found only one vocal ally— 
New York’s Republican Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, who wired all 
GOP congressmen urging them to 
back the President’s request. Many 
Republican congressmen wired 
Rockefeller telling him in effect it 
was none of his business. 

After a nose count by Adminis- 
tration leaders in the House gave 
no assurance that the vote would 
be reversed, the decision was made 
to drop the fight and depend on the 
conferees to come up with an ac- 
ceptable compromise. 

The Senate dipped fitfully into 
the civil rights issue in a confused 
two days of debate which began 
when Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield (Mont.) and GOP 


Leader Everett M. Dirksen (Ill.) . 


sought to bypass the Judiciary 
Committee and extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission 
for two years. 


To do this, they moved to sus- 


pend the rules so as to attach the |; 
extension as a “rider” on an appro- |: 


priations bill—a maneuver requir- 
ing a two-thirds vote. While a 
Judiciary subcommittee has ap- 
proved an extension bill, 


Sen. James O. Eastland (D)—has 
made no move to bring it to the 
floor. 

Northern Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike came up with a long 
list of additional civil rights pre- 
posals, and Mansfield finally put 
aside the appropriations bill, riders 
and all, until later. 


~ Filibuster Debate Due 
Scheduled for the tail end of the 
session is debate on a motion to 
amend the Senate rules to permit 
filibusters to be cut off and cloture 
imposed by vote of 60 percent of 
senators present and voting. A two- 
thirds vote is now required. 
In other action: 


@ The House passed legislation 
requiring federal agencies to notify 
the Justice Dept. when they receive 
identical bids on government con- 
tracts. Businessmen bidding on 
contracts would be required to cer- 
tify that there had been no collusion 
with other companies. The legisla- 
tion, sponsored by Rep. Wright 
Patman (D-Tex.), was prompted by 
the anti-trust convictions of leading 
electrical equipment manufacturers 
early this year. 


@ The House Ways & Means] 


Committee gave up efforts to com- 
plete action on Kennedy’s tax re- 
form proposals at this session of 
Congress. The committee said it 
hoped to report a bill “by early 
February, 1962.” 

@ Scheduled for early Senate 
action were a pair of bills to aid 
migrant workers, both sponsored by 
Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 
(D-N. J.). They would provide fed- 
eral grants for construction of 
health facilities for migrant workers 
and for providing education facili- 
ties for children of migrants. 

@ The House Government Op- 
erations Committee approved an 
Administration bill to set up a new 
Cabinet Dept. of Urban Affairs & 
Housing. The Senate committee 
earlier approved a similar bill. 


the full}: 
committee—headed by Mississippi's | : 


of the Women’s Bureau. 
Moss (D-Utah) holds the Bible. 


THE FIRST WOMAN assistant secretary of labor, Mrs. Esther eterson, joins the President's “Little 
Cabinet” at a swearing-in ceremony at the Labor Dept. In her new post she will continue as director 


Administering the oath is Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg as Sen. Frank E, 
At left is Sen. Maurine Neuberger (D-Ore.). 
band and four children are in the background. 


Mrs. Peterson’s hus- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
portunities for the population as 
a whole, there obviously won't 
be enough for Negroes and other 
minority groups—either as ap- 
prentices or anywhere else,” 
Meany pointed out. 

Next, he said, “is the need for a 
national Faif-Employment Prac- 
tices Act, with full powers of en- 
forcement.” 

“We take the position that if 

we're going to tackle this evil of 
job discrimination, as we ‘should, 
we ought to do a thorough job of 
it,” he added. 
Meany said broad fair employ* 
ment legislation “has and will con- 
tinue to have the full and energetic 
support of the AFL-CIO.” 

“But if your committee prefers 
. . . to concentrate at this time on 
the more limited field of appren- 
ticeship, we will also support you 
on that,” he said. 

Tracing labor’s progress in elim- 
inating racial barriers in employ- 
ment, Meany emphasized that “the 
initiative in breaking down these 
barriers has been, in every case, 
exercised by the union.” 

“I do not know of a single 
case in which the employer has 
wanted to provide equal oppor- 
tunity against the opposition of 
the union,” he said. “On the 
other hand, we have a number 
of heartening examples of vigor- 


‘Berlin Is Our Fight,’ 
Meany Tells Parley 


Baltimore—‘Berlin is our fight, if West Berlin goes down . . . the 
cold war and the dictatorial might of the Kremlin are that much 
nearer to the United States,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany warned 
at the 75th anniversary banquet of the Brewery Workers. 


The free world’s leadership, he 


emphasized, falls upon the United 


States “whether we will it or not.” 
He added: 

“This isn’t just the fight of the 
Kennedy Administration. 

“This isn’t just the fight of 
organized labor. 

“This is the fight of organized 
business and everyone else con- 
cerned. And I can assure you 
that the trade union movement is 
well aware of its responsibilities.” 

America’s leadership, Meany 
made clear, does not stem from a 
monopoly of anti-communism. The 
most convinced anti-Communists, 
he said, “are the people behind the 
Iron Curtain.” 

“If they had a gateway from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia as they 
had from East Berlin to West Ber- 
lin, they would be streaming across 
the borders,” he added. 


Meany said the United States 
has the resources to maintain a 
high standard of living for its 
people and still give generously to 
help other nations. America’s rec- 
ord, he noted, is one of “phenom- 
enal progress unmatched in the his- 
tory of the world.” 

Declaring that the trade union 
“is going to do its job” to help 
preserve freedom, Meany pointed 
out that “no dictator. that ever 
lived allowed a free trade union 
to exist for one minute.” 


“Where there are free trade 
unions, there are no dictators,” he 
added. 

The problems facing the trade 
union movement today, the AFL- 
CIO president said, “are the prob- 
lems of all America.” 


ous union action to wipe out dis- 
crimination in this field.” 

Meany cited positive anti-dis- 
crimination steps which have been 
taken by a number of state fed- 
erations, building trades councils 
and international unions, but made 
clear his belief that “progress has 
been much too slow and much too 
limited in scope.” 

Pointing to the voluntary struc- 
ture of the trade union movement, 
he said: 


“Local unions do resist and 
sometimes even reject policies laid 
down by. the parent organization. 
If the action of the local union 
arises from the determined convic- 
tion of its membership, it is not 
easy for a democratic organization, 
like a trade union, to reverse that 
action—even if it is wrong.” 


‘More Vigorous’ Role Urged 

Because of these limitations, 
Meany said, and because of the 
employers’ lack of interest in elim- 
inating job bias, the AFL-CIO “has 
consistently urged the federal gov- 
ernment and the state governments 
to take a more vigorous part in 
this cause.” 

Meany voiced reservations about 
a section of the Powell bill which 
would bar the Secretary of Labor 
from any form of cooperation with 
discriminatory apprenticeship pro- 
grams, declaring the effect might 
be to “cut off the opportunity for 
reform through leadership and 
persuasion.” 

Haggerty told the subcom- 
mittee that as executive secretary 
of the California State AFL-CIO 
—the post he held before his 
election to the BCTD presidency 
—he had worked actively for pas- 
sage of both a state FEPC law 
and legislation outlawing discrim- 
ination in apprenticeship. 

He said the department’s affiliat- 
ed international unions fully sup- 
port the AFL-CIO’s constitutional 
ban on discriminatory practices. 


‘Trapped In No-Man’s Land’ 
Declaring that “it would be fruit- 
less to deny that discrimination ex- 
ists in the building and construc- 
tion indusiry, as it does in other 
industries,” Haggerty expressed the 
opinion that the Landrum-Griffin 
Act has made it more difficult to 
translate “policy formed at the na- 
tional level into acceptance or com- 
pliance at the local level ... ” 
“Local unions have gotten the 
impression that they now have com- 
plete autonomy and need not re- 
spond to national policies,” he said. 
Randolph said acquisition of 
skills by Negro workers is essential 
“to their survival and progress in 


Meany Gives Support to Legislation 
Ending Apprenticeship Plan Bias 


the new industrial world of automs 
ation.” 

“Because _Negro workers are 
trapped in the ‘no-man’s land’ of 
the unskilled, they constitute the 
hard core of joblessness, which 
means that these workers remain 
unemployed through depressions, 


flation,” he said. 

Testimony by Assistant Sec. of 
Labor Jerry R. Holleman and Ed 
ward E. Goshen, director of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, express 
ing sympathy with the aims of the 
Powell bill but questioning its value 
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was later “clarified” by Labor See, 
Arthur J. Goldberg. 

Goldberg in a letter to Powell 
emphasized the Administration’s 
determination to wipe out dis- 
crimination in apprentice training 
and pledged cooperation with the 
committee “in perfecting legisla- 
tion” in this area. 

Goldberg also denounced as 
“contrary to the Labor Dept.’s 
present policies” racial designation$ 
on apprenticeship applications if 
the District of Columbia. Earlier 
the D. C. apprenticeship directot 
had stated that the designationg 
were solely for internal statistical 
and counseling purposes and were 


employers. Goldberg ordered the 
practice halted and ordered an int. 
mediate investigation. 


TWUA Asks Raise 
In Tariffs on Rugs 


New York—The Textile Work 
ers Union of America has urged 
Pres. Kennedy to raise the import 
duty on Wilton, velvet and tapestry 
carpets and rugs from 21 percent 
to 40 percent of value in line wit®l 
a recent recommendation of thé 
U.S. Tariff Commission. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
also urged Kennedy to negotiaté 
agreements with such countries ag 
Japan, Belgium and Luxembourg 
limiting their rug shipments to the 
United States “to insure the present 
productive level” of the domesti¢ 


- 


Carpeting industry. 


recessions, booms, inflation and de- 
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